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The next quarter cominences on 





} reading the sul 


M.A., Vicar of Potter Heigham, 
folk, Author of: - Testimonies and —— 8 in C onfirm 





RECEIVES PUP ILS for ‘tl 1e 
carer and Holy 
’ . TY. 

- THE - RHINE.—A Germ: an 
oa of m, a ‘naa d man, wishes to ad l to his lit mite 
0 of English Pupils. 
he has been Tutor to the young Prince of Neuwied. 

REUSIN 


. EDWARD Turing, Head Master, 
GRAMMAR 
The ambridg Cc ompany. 


Exhibitions to Oxford or ¢ 
are prepared for College, Bi 








or Profe ssions, by c le 
vl. per annum, inc inding F 
Head Master's house, ‘ 
; or with parties having ‘boy sin the 





Son’s (Third Master), ¢ 
school, 207, per annum. 





SROOMSG ROVE HOU c= 


Surrey. —COLLEGIATE and COMMERC TAL BOARD- | 
, for the Sons of Gentlemen. } 
Yrinty ul, Mr. S. BRADLEY (many years Cl; 

sacher in the University ‘ 
sh and foreign resident Protessors. 
Establishment, being expressly built for a School, 
is ieaated in one of the most ay es round Lon di mn, 
oe surrour ded by sever: ire ut 














-r¢ 
‘ “are ‘spacious, lofty, and wel ve ntilated, 


gi 
uses of Terms (which are moderate and inclusive), 
references, and testimonials given on application. 

_ The ensuing ‘Term commences March 26. 


<T. JOHN'S FOUNDATION SCHOOL. 

for the FREE EDUCATION and MAINTENANCE of the 
Sons of Poor Clergnmen 

of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, Greville Mount, 


The AN NU AL ELECTION will take place at the London 
| oe Bishopagate-street, on TUESDAY, the 26th day of 


Forms of application may be obtained of the Secretary, and 
mast be re turne d, addressed to him complete, on or before the 


~phis C hi arity is supported entirely by voluntary contributions, 

Full particulars, with copies of 
will be gladly forwarded on application. 

By 7 the A ommittee, 

N RAND B: oa E Y, Secretary. 
Office, 8, Tokenhouse- m London (E.C. 2 
The SECOND ANNIVE RSARY DINNE R will ‘be held at 

the London Tavern, is 

Grace the Duke of ARGYLL in the chair. 

to act as Ste wards are respectfully reque sted to forward their 


Prhgean are urgently needed. 





Brill, Bucks. —T his Establishment for Y OU NG NT-ADIES 
a few additional PUPILS 
Great advantages are offered to parents desiring 
a well- grounded and useful Education for their daughters, 
same time the ornamental branches are not 


ae been enlarged, 


The syst ‘m pursued embraces the most approved methods | 
aml is calculated to prepare the Pupils, for an 
efficient «i ixc charg eof the domestic and social duties likely to | 
The Young Ladies are treated 
with maternal kindness, and nothing is omitted that can con- 
tribute to their comfort and progress. 
Zerms—Twenty Guineas per Annum, 

Including every expense, except Laundress and Books. 

Provisions unlimited, and of the best quality. 

French, German, Music, and Drawing (when required) taught 
by well-qualified masters. 

A Prospectus, with full particulars, 
application to Mrs. CLARK, Belgrave House, 


NEWSPAPERS. — The 


josted bay) the evening of publication, fi 


devolve upon them in after-life. 


will be forwarded on 








vertise 
Times (Second i dition), ‘Sun, Globe, or Standar 1, 30s. ; 
Answers required, and orders must be 
prepaid. —J AME SB ans R, 10, Throgm« ort m-street, . 


[VORY MINIATURES. —By a recent dis- 


Messrs. Dic KIN SON are enabled to execute their Minis ures 3 
yr, and are thus enabled to obtain a trans- 
and a durability which they guarantee 
ow fe any other process of painting whatever. 
may be inspec’ ted at the Exhibition, 114, New Bond-street. 


SUPERB FLOWER SEEDS for EARLY | 
SOWING, selected with care from the best varieties, se nt | 
post free at the ne ins —100 Fine Hardy 


(Second Day), 16s. 6d. 

















with sample pac ‘ket, for bd 
From WILLIAM Raronr, pean, 67, High-street, Battle, 


R and ME LON BO BOXE s and 


Rants r rei yt for enenedl ate use, all’ Re. of the be st-seasoned 
of fit and proper dimensions, 
, and painted four times complete, nacked and sent 
to ‘any 8 “t of the aa gdom. SEY WATTS, 
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quiring advice as to the 


|i IBBERT TRUST.—TWO SCHOLAR- | 





SHIPS a be awarded on this Foundation after the 
Examination in November next, provided that the Candidates | 
are declared to be duly qualified by the Exa ners. The 
Examination will take place at University H 
London, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wed 





24th, and 25th days of November, 1857. The 
dresses of all Candida 1 

University Hall, « us or bet re the 1 
will also be expected to send in s: 
graduation, and other points, the part 






obtained on application to the Secretary. 
CHARLES J. MT RC ‘¢: Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon-square, February 1857 
TNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDR EWs.— 
| / NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN. that the General Exa- 
} minations for the DEGREE of DOCTOR of MEDI INE this 


} year will commence on the 6th of Mav and 2Ist of October 
| Caneidates can only be admitted to Examination at other 

a riods by a special grace of the Senatus i 
Fellows and Members of the Royal ¢ 
linburgh, and Dublin, of th 
F ISgOW, and 
1y, are elig > 4 
2 is required to ¢ comr 
ssor otf Medicine, fourtec ys before the 
n, and to present himself to the Secre- 

eg 1 on or before the 5th of May and 20th of 

October. By order of the Senatus Academicus, 

JAMES M‘BEAN, A.M., Secretary. 
Andrews, Ist Jan. 1857 
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into ifortable home, in a pleas 

rhe professional advantages are ver) additi 
private actice, Mr. Beatty's Pupil wn opportunity 
of seeing daily both colliery and infirt tic 





Apply for further particulars to THO, EATTY, Surgeon, 


Seaham, near Sunderlar 


LEC TRIC 'TELEG RAP HS. 


and CO., Machinists and Telegra 
fully call the ‘attention of Colleg i I ninaries for 
the Instruction of Youth to their simple and cheap ELEC 
TRIC TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENTS for the Lecture Table, 
by which the principles of this wonder-working agent 
explained and understood. 

flice: 262, Gresham House; No, 24, 01 

F University-street, Bedfi 

its may be seen at the C 

Sydenham 
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THE MAGNIFI yo ( nt ms rs OF ALTON TOWERS. 
\ ESSRS. CHRISTIE nd MANSON | 
4 ce 0 give notice tha ey have received in- | ¢ 
structions from the Executor te 
| tram Arthur, Earl of Shrewsbury, to l 
the TOWERS, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 
lowing days, the whole of th nag 
EFFECTS in Alton Towers, the princely s 
Honourable the Earl of Shrewsbury, compr 
Gallery of Pictures by old Masters, seven | 
many of them of high quality; fine modern Italian seul ture, | 
china, carvings, and works of Medixval art; the v n- 
portant collection of armour and aris: the service « f silve r 
and silver-gilt plate; cellar of wine » whole of the magni- 
ficent ancient Tudor aud beautiful "n furniture; and the 
sculpture and ornaments in the Full details of this 
most important sale will be duly 





















The St. James’s Theatre, a Fre 
sion, including the two adjoinir 
Cellarage, let at 1607. per annum, 
derivable from the Theatre. 

"| 0 R. ROBINS is instructed by the 

4 gagee, under his power of sale, to submit t 

COMPETITION, at his Auction Rooms in Cover 

Tuesday, April 21, at 1 for 2 o'clock, in one lot, 

| Poser PROPERTY, known as theSt. J 

in King-street, St. James’s, with handsome elevatio 

rately designed, erected under the superintendenc } f 

celebrated architect Samuel Beazley, Esq., it an ‘outlay of 

50,0002., independently of the pur e of the land, which cost | 

80002. No expense has been spare rrying out all 

that ingenuity could suggest from a zh kn ywwledge 

and experience of the requirements of this particular class 
of building, and to accomplish, for its size, the most perfect 
theatre in London: and, although it must be admitted the 
original intention was the representation of English opera, 
yet, from its peculiar situation, it would seem to be more 
pe articularly considered as the Court theatre. and intended to 
introduce the high class French drama, both tra i 
and the opera buffa; and, when the many triumpl 
been achieved by skilful catering for the public 
| membered, it may reasonably be expecte 1 that, un 
management, similar profitable results may : 
plished, The theatre is elegantly and complete! 
may be readily converted either for 

formances. It has a capital stock of s« 

machinery, with wardrobe and propert 

the great advantages of two residences adjo for the 

management, and spacious cellarage beneath, nf at 1607. 

per annum, in addition to the rental to be produced from the 

theatre. May be viewed by cards only. Descri tive parti- 
culars, with a ground plan, showing the arrangement of the 
property, may be had twenty-one days prior to the sale, of 

C. H. Moorr, Esq.. Solicitor to the Mortgagee, 36, I 

inn-fields; at the Auction Mart; and at Mr. R 

! Covent-garden, 
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THE CRITIC. 


a ae me ee oe 
Ia 3 vols. post 8vo. price 348,64 


MADARON; OR, THE ARTISAN OF NISMES: 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY M. D’AUBIGNE WHITE. 
London: W. and F. G. CASH, 5, Bishopsgate-street. 




















ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS, ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN, 


ADDED IMMEDIATELY ON PUBLICATION TO 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, CHURTON’S & BOOTHS, 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. (next the Royal Polytechnic Institution). 


Subscription—ONE GUINEA per aes, Country Subscription—TWO GUINEAS 
and upwards. 


307, 





The followihg LIST of BOOKS lately added will show that every work of merit is immediately taken, | 
and in numbers only limited by the demand :— | 


GaSsKELL’s Lire oF CHARLOTTE Bronte. | MILLER’s TESTIMONY OF THE Rocks. LETTERS FROM HEAD-QUARTERS. 


Two Years Aco, BY Kev. C. Kincstey.| MusGRAVE's PILGRIMAGE TO DauPuHIGNE. | Six J. ReYNOLDs'’s LETTERS. 
MACAULAY'sS ENGLAND, Vols. 111. and 1v.| Tae Eve or St. Mark. GAINSBOROUGH's LIFE, BY FULCHER. 
ELIZABETH DE VaLots, By Mrs, Frees. | NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND CONYBEAKE’S ST. PAUL. 


STANLEY'S SINAI AND PALESTINE. 

Rostnson's BIBLICAL RESEARCHES. 

Bacon's Works, BY SreppINnG, ELLIs, 
AND Heatu, Vols. 1, 2, and 3. 

Bacon’s Essays, BY WHATELY. 

THORNBURY'S ART AND NATURE. 

‘TAULER's LIFE AND SERMONS. 

Guizor’s LirE oF PEEL. 

Memorrs oF Str R. Pee. 2 vols. 

Sim E. Paray’s Lire, BY His SON. 


CATHERINE DE’ MEDIC! 
ivons.—AURORA L&IGH. 

Sti "Warns 3.— Mary HAMILTon. 
BoTHwe._u.— PeRnay'’s Essays, 
NaPier’s (SiR CHARLES) Lire, 2 VOLS. 
Naptes'’s Batic CAMPAIGN. 
FERR'‘ER’S CaRAy AN JOURNEY. 

LADY SHIEL’s one. 

MBAY TO Bu- 
INNING'S Teaun 


Morier’s Puotro THE SULIOTE. 
FRIEND'S OF BOHEMIA. 

30WRING'S SIAM. 

Hvuc's CHINA. THIBET, AND TARTARY. 
Fortune's Cutna.—MEADOWS’s CHINESE. 
GUTZLAFF’S CHINA. 

Youne’s Eneouisu 1n Cana. 
| CALLERY AND Ivan's CHINA. 
BorRTAWICK's CALIFORNIA, 

LirE OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


PAR YVAN. 
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SLs IN PERSIA. 





B 
; 
D 


MeMorReEs pu Duc pe Racuse, 8 tomes. | De France EN CHINE, NorptscHes BILDERBUCH, VON MUGGE. 








QuaTRE ANS De ReEGNE, PaR Dr. | Cupist ET LE SrtecLE, PaR BuNGENER. | Nacn Fusr JAHREN, VON STAHR. 
VERON. RELIGION NATURELLE, PAR J, SIMON. Dis LEUTE VON SELDWYLA, VON KELLER. 

Discours pr M. Bior er Reponse pe| Les PurtosupHes Francais pu XIX.| Witaetm von Humpotpt, von Harm. 
M. Guizor. SIECLE. | GREGORVIUS, LEBEN UND SCENERIE AUS 

Guizor, Siz R. Peer, Ervpe Historique. | Franz Baco UND SEINER PHILOSOFHE. ITALIEN 

Huc, CHRISTISNISME EN CHINE, EN TAR-| ARMUTH LewD UND GLUCK, VoN Burow.| HERTHA, VON FREDRIKE BREMER. 


TARTARIE, ET EN THIBET, 2 tomes. Wie pas VoLK SpRICHT. | BRUEFE VON SCHILLER's GATTIN, VON 


Le JAPON CONTEMPORAIN, FAR FRaIS-| Mania THERESIA UND IHRE ZEIT, VON| DUNTZER. 
SINET. CARION. 
Detailed Catalogues, with Terms fur Families and Book Societies, sent on application. 
307, REGENT-STREET (W.), LONDON. 
— 





100 Woodcuts, and Ten Plates, price 5s. 
AN ESSAY ON 


Chueh Furniture and Pecoration 


A Manual of the Archwology, and a Guide to the Restoration, of the Interior 
Decoration and Furniture of Churches. 


Contents :— 


150 pp. 


General Arrangement of Ancient Churches. 

I olye hrome— Wall Paintings—Stained Glass. 

( ommunio n Table—Chair Rails. Churches. 

Chancel Screens—Stalls. | Tile Pavements. 

W all-h ingings— Door Curtains—Carpets and Mats— | Monuments. 
Altar-cloths—Embroidery. Bier and Pall, &. &c. Ke. 


Reading-desk—Lectern—Pulpit—Pews, 
Clerical Vestments— Church Plate—Lighting of 





Republished from the Clerical Journal and Church and University Chronicle. With additional 


Engravings and Plates. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A., 
Honorary Secretary of the Essex Archxological Society; Author of “ The Manual of Sepulchral Slabs and 
Crosses,” published under the Sanction of the Central Committee of the Archeological 








Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, | 
“ Accurate and nseful.”—Athenceum. 
“The book is evidently the work of one 
it generally was in the middle ages. 
what difficult question."—Art J 
* The treatise is fairly. well done. 
y sensibly on this subject. 


| 

who wishes the Church well, and would see it as well cared for and furnished as | 

The volume is worth thought and study by men on both sides of this some- | 

urnal. | 

Mr. Cutts is particularly strong as to the necessity of reviving polychrome, and often | 
'—The Ecclesiologist. 


writes ver 


* We are glad to meet Mr. Cutts in the field of Ecclesiology, in which he is so intelligent and zealous a labourer. . For 
those who have not seen it, we may mention that his book discusses shortly, ” with an abundance of knowledge, all the 
leading subjects connected with the services and adornment of a church. é His manual might be consulted with 
advantage by (he majority of those who have to do with the decoration of our churches and the direction of our services.” 
—th Gu irdian, 

‘ This little book hus sprung out of an acknowledged want. . . . Mr. Cutts has searched both ancient and medieval | 
history for whatever in reterence to his subjeet had been set fourth by authority, or received the sanction of general usage ; 
and in thes essay he has endeavoured, we think successfully, to apply the principles of revived Gothic to the internal de- 








coration and furniture of modern Gothic churches.”—Scottish Lcclesiastical Journal. 
*An ab Spectator. 

‘Mr. Cutts is tully master of his subject, and his name is already known to a wide circle in connection with previous 
arch logical researches. Scottish Churchmen—our brethren of the Episcopal communion excepted—have comparatively | 
cern with the subject-matter of the volume, from which, however, they may derive some valuable hints; but the | 
nevertheless, well worthy of their perusal, as opening upa store of curious infurmation, and giving them some notion | 


e essuy.” 








work is, 








of tue importance w! has frequently been attached to the details connected with the internal arrangements of the sanc- 
tuary, hose wh here to the eeclesiastical arrangements of the Church of England.”—Chureh of Scotland Magazine. 
We have been greatly interested in Mr. Cutts’s book; which is rich in curious information—historical, archzolo- 
gical, and artistic Th illustrations have a value and interest of their own.”— The Nonconformist. 
rhe author writes from an evident ar ve of, and full acquaintance with, the subject of which he treats. His readers | 
will find the essay full of entertaining matte rhe author's researches have been prosecuted in a careful and painstaking | 
man his work is very reasonable in regard to price; and is decidedly the best manual and summary of information 
regarding ‘ Church Furniture and Decoration’ which has as yet tailen under our notice.""— Northern Standard (Edinburgh). 


* It wil be diffieu't to « 
Cutts’s standing and 
Come: « . . Bee 


imagine on the Inte 


timate too highly the usefulness of a book like the present, in which an Ecclesiologist of Mr. 
well-known accomplishments gives us the benefit of his practical advice and sensible observa- 
work is very prettily illustrated, and will form as agreeable and satisfactory a manual as we can | 
srnal Decoration of Churches.” — Essex Gazette. 


Copies may be obtained, postage free, direct from the Publisher, or by order af any Bookseller. 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 





29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 








[Aprin 1, 1857. 











HAVET’S FBENCH IN ONE VOLUME, 


QN A NEW PLAN. 


Large 8yo. strongly bound, price 6s. 


THE COMPLETE FRENCH 
CLASS-BOOK ; 


OR, GRAMMATICAL AND IDIOMATICAL FRENCH 
MANUAL, 


Prepared expressly for the use of English learners. 
By A. HAVET, 
French Master, Glasgow Athenzum, &c. 


‘HIS theoretical and practical work, 

which isin use in many Public and Private Schools, is 

the on/y book required by beginners, being, at the same 

time, adapted to the most advanced students. It contains— 
A Progressive Frencn READING- BOOK. 

2. Copious VocaBULaRIrs. 

3. A Complete Accipence and Syntax, exhibiting a con- 
tinual comparison between the English and the French 
languages, 

4. Frencn Lessons illustrative of all the idioms. 

Abundant Exercises, 

6. Frencu Conversations upon all topics, &c. 

*,* A specimen of 16 pages forwarded free to any one applying 
to Monsieur A. Haver, Collegiate School, Glasgow. 


Duna and Co. ; W. ALLAN; SumpKin and Co. 


WILLIAM — 


London : 


W ‘0 RKS ~ by 


NATIONAL MISSIONS : 
10s. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 


MACCALL. 


Sixteen Lectures 


five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 
The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 
ls. 6d. 


The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 
The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL 


a Lecture, 6d. 

The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 
Discourse, 6d. 

SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 
The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE : 


6d. 
The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
a Discourse, 3d. 


CIAL RESTRICTIONS: 

THE CREED of a MAN: a Summary of the 
System of Individualism. 4d. 

Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

‘A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ¢: 
sennsions and opinions scattered through it, few can re ad i 
whole without becoming wiser and be es men.”"—J. D. 
MORELL'S Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 

‘The best English book I ever read. Best as to matter, : 
best as to manner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poem—its 
language, the gracefullest, maniliest Saxon. ""—E. P. O' KELLY's 
Consciousness. 

“ A work of singular originality, though not free from the 
fancies and eccentricities which frequently accompany tru 
gt snius. "_Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

‘ Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosoph 
will derive pleasure and improvement from the many exqui- 
site touches of feeling and the many_ pictures of beauty whic! 
mark its pages. The expansive pMilosophy, the penetrativ: 
intellect, and the general humanity of the author, have re! 
dered the 
general interest."’—Critic. 

‘We have been singularly interested by this book. Here is 
a speaker and thinker whom we may securely feel to be a lover 
of truth exhibiting in his work a form and temper very rar 
and peculiar in our time.” —Manchester Examiner. 

TRU BNER and Co. 12, Pate moster-1 -TOw. 


AQUARIUM.- 
ANIMALS 


a Discourse, 








The £ leiments of Individualism a book of strong and 








Living ™: arine ad 
and PL YNTS; Sea Water, 
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Fresh Water 








Tanks, Glasses, and every other requisite, ON SALE. 
illustrated, priced, and descriptive List on application, 
Tanks, by Sanders and Woolcott, at their prices. 





W ALFOR D LLOYD, 19: ind 20, Portland-road, Regent’s-par 
London (W. 


POYAL HERALDIC OFFICE and 
& GENEALOGICAL INSTITUTION FOR GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND, 2, Long-acre, one door irom +t. 
Martin’s-lane. 
Family Pedigrees tr 


Records, ** Domesday 





‘ed from Old Documents, M: ma 
ooks,”” Ancient Manuscripts, and 0 


| Heraldic Works, at the British Mi seu, fee 5s. 


Family Arms found and sketcl ‘he d, 2: 


Armorial Bearings registered at the College o 


f Arms 


| only legal office in London). 


Mr. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on Heraldry, Xe. 
The Heraldic Library open from Eleven to Four. 


TOUR ARMS FOUND (free of charge). 
and sketched, 2s. 6d. (send name and county) post-i 
for stainps. 
Your Crest Engraved iz the 
Signet i : 


first Heraldic Style 
6d. 3 Me to in R 


on S 
















Garter, 7s. 6d.; Initials p etter “Is. 6d. ; Arins, 25 pos 
Henry W hiteman and Co.'s haewoved Embossing 
for Stamping Note- a Eny elo ~ &c., with Steel Die, « 
taining Crest, Init Name 1 Address, with Co; 

Matrix complete, 21s 
Twenty-five p deposit (in stamps) required 





eountry orders, excepting whien the articles to be engraved « 
sent 


HENRY WuiteMan and Co., Heraldic, Seal, and Dic 
TED 


Engravers, 236, High Holborn, London. 
100 ¢ 0 CUSTOMERS WAN 

La Messrs. SAUNDERS, Brothers, 
convinced the articles they sell are so good, that after one t! 
they will ever afterwards be ordered. Note Paper froi 
yer ream; Cream Laid Adhesive Envelopes, from 3s. per |' 
‘ine Blue Commercial Note Paper, 4s. per ream; ditto Lett: 
paper 8s. ; Commercial Envelopes from 5s. per 1000, No char: 
made for stamp ying arms, crests, initials, &c., on paper 41 
envelopes. Polished steel dies cut from ¢ ds 








6d. and upwé 

Orders over 20s. sent carriage free to any part of the kingd 

Price lists sent free on application. A sample packet of si 

descriptions of papers and envelopes, from which a selectio 

ean with ea e be made, sent post free on receipt of four stays. 

SaunpDERS, Brothers, Manufacturing Stationers, 104, Lon jon 
wall, London (E. C.) 
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AND | 


with Portrait, | 


ISSIONARY JOURNALS 
RESEARCHES in SOUTH AFRICA, 
Map, and Iliustrations, is NEARLY READY. 


Dr. Livingston's | 
| 
| 





Mr. MURRAY is compelled to take this opportunity of | 
cautioning the Public against several publications, which, 


by artful Advertisements, are made to appear as thous gh | 


coming from Dr. Livingstone. He is authorised by Dr. 
Livinstone to say that he repudiates them entirely, and 
wishes it to be generally known that the only authentic narra- 
om his OWN 


JOURNALS, is that which will shortly be published by Mr. 


tive of his Adventures and Discoveries in Africa, fr¢ 


Murpay. 


MM BORROW’S NEW WORK— 


ROMANY RYE: a Sequel to Lavengro, is nearly 


reaay. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


| 


of the | 
will be published next | 


ORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES 
CHIEF JUSTICES, Vol. LL, 

month, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


IFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON: 


THE RAILWAY ENGINEER, is in the Press. 


Joun Murngay, Albemarle-street. 


(HEN A. By SIR JOHN F. DAV IS. | 


A General Deserip iou, with the History of Foreign 
Intercourse, to 1857. A New Library Edition, is nearly | 


ready. 


| 
} 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. | 


Che follotoing eto orks 
ARE PUBLISHED :— 


MEMOIRS. 
EEL, Bart. 


By the late Sir ROBERT | 


The Second and Concluding volume. 


REV. A. P. 


PALESTINE. 


STANLEY’S SIN 


Third Edition. 


VAT and | 
| 


LIFE 
NAPIER, 


of GEN. 
Vols. I, and II. 


SIR CHARLES | 


| 
LETTERS from HEAD QUARTERS. | 
By A STAFF OFFICER. Second Edition. 
} 


SIR F. B. HEAD’S ESSAYS, from | 


the “QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 


REV. ROBIN 


TRAVELS in — ‘HOLY LAND. 


SON’S RECENT | 


M. DE 


STATE of 
1789. 


TOCQUEVILLE on 


FRANCE BEFORE the 


the 
REVOLUTION of | 


MR. JARDINE’S NARRATIVE of | 


the GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


INSECT ARCHITE =. et and 
eg .LANIES. By JAMES RENNIE, A New 


MR. HAMILTON’S WAN 


mM NORTHERN AFRICA, CYRENE, &c. 


YDERINGS 


REV. J.J. BLUNT on the DUTIES 


ofa PARISH PRIEST. Second Edition. 


BLACKSTONE’s COMMENTARIES. 


A New Edition, a‘apted to the Present State of the Law. 
By Mr. MALCOLM KERR. | 


| Botany, as adapted to the Arts, by C 


neuen | 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


In the press and speedily will be published, 


A NEW VOLUME OF P 
BY ALEXANDER SMITH, 


Secretary to the University of Edinburgh, and Author of “ 


)EMS. 


A Life Drama and other Poems.” 


Cambridge: MACMILLAN and CO. 





4s. cloth lettered, 


Dedicated by Permission to W. C. MACREADY, Esq 


A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 
BY W. J. BARRETT. 
THOS. SANDERSON, 77, Fleet-street. 


On the 30th inst. price 


ANDREAS: 


London: 





THE LATE HUGH MILLER’S NEW WORK. 
profusely Illustrated. price 7s. 6d 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE ROCKS; 


| Or, Geology in its Bearing upon the Two Theologies,—Natura 


Just ready, post 8vo., 


and Revealed 
THOMAS CONSTABLE and CO. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS. & CO. 


and SHEPHERD 
Dublin : 


Edinburgh : and ELLIOT. 


Lendon: W. ROBERTSON. 





A NEW NOVEL BY D. R. MORIER, ESQ. 


This day is published, price 12 11s. 6d. 
PHOTO THE SULIOTE: 
A TALE OF MODERN GREECE. 
By DAVID R. MORIER, late H,B.M. Minister Plenipotentiary at Berne. 


3 vols. 


L. BOOTH, 


307, Regent: street. 





MRS. GASEELL'S MEMOIRS OF CURRER BELL. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait of Miss Bronté and a View of Haworth Church and Pars onage, 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


“ Shirley,” “* Villette,” &¢ 
BY MRS. GASKELL, 


“ Ruth,” 


Jane Eyre,” 


Author of “ Mary “North and South.” 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, C 


Barton,” 


London : ornhill. 





EPISODES IN 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
THE WAR-LIFE OF 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 
“A volume of mingled rhyme and prose, light, elegant, 


Leader. 
* The volume is one that will rouse up a sleepy reader, and keep him very wide aw 


A SOLDIE 


ms 
ow 


and original. The prose is amusing, and sometimes graphi 


ake indeed, which we take it is sq 


| thing for a book to do.”— Weekly Dispatch. 


* An agreeable little volume, full of amusing incident, related by a fluent pen, and a graceful muse.""— United Service & 


W. SKEFFINGTON, 163, 


Piccadilly. 





STAMMERING, THE CAUSE AND CURE. 
BY THE REV. W. W. CAZALET, A.M., Cantab. 
ON THE RIGHT MANAGEMENT OF THE VO 


IN SPEAKING AND READING. 


Shilling. 


ICE 


Price One 


London: BOSWORTH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 





AMERICAN SCULPTURE: MISS HOSMER’S “BEATRICE CENCI.” 






[HE ART JOURNAL for APRIL, price 28 6d, contain: 
- Three Engravings— 
The Harvest-field, from the picture by Tscheggeny, in the val Collection ; Min'stering Angels, from the pictur 
A. Miiller, in the possession of Mr. G. Vir'ue; and Be atrice Cenei, nf io the statue by Harriet Ho-mer. 


THe Lrrexary CONTRIBUTIONS INCLUDE: — 
British Artists—A. Elmore, R.A., illustrated. 
Enamel Painting. by C. Tomlinson. 
Kensington Gardens. 

D. Cox and his Sketching-ground. 
| 


n Exhibition 
by Mr. and 


The National Instituti 
The Book of the Thames, 
illustrated. 


Mrs. S. C. Hall, | 


Dresser, illustrated. 


Buhl, &c., by R. Hunt, F.R.S. 


VIRTUE and CO., 


Mosaics, Marquetry, 


25, Paternoster-row, London; and all Booksellers, 
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APRIL 





(THE E Vv E NID VG READER for 
tains—A Dream; The Haunted Chateau; Philosophy 
a Wheel; The ried; Romance of History, &c. &c. 
2d. monthly 
London: HALL, V1 E, and ¢ 5, Paternoster-row ; 
and through all Bos llers. 





rPHE TRISH OUAI 











No. XXV 857. 

( pe 1. Odd rature—Third Paper. 
Art. 2. Baldwin, First of Constantinople. | 
Art. 3. suicide : its Motive ‘ 8 
Poor Law. — Art. 5. Th 
Mist 4 a Historian—How 
I The Church Est 
Quat irterl ’ + rd of the Progress of 
of Prison 1 Discipline. 

Dut lin: W. B. Ketty, 8, Grafton-stre 
und Co., London. To be had of all B 
Kingdo m. 

On March 31 will be published, price 5s., the 
NATIONAL REVIEW, No. VIII. 
~ CONTENTS 

I. Aurora Leigh. VI. The Mutual Relat rag 

Il. Secondary Punish- History and Religi« 


ments. Vil. M. m irs of St. Simon. 
Il } lic 






If. The Clubs of London. VILL. 
IV. Ancient India 
V. The Phases of Force. 1X. 2 
r Soe ie tic aS. 
London: CHAPMAN and Hart. jecadilly 








V EN OF MARK.—The 

4 Illustrated Magazine, ls., Will publish, under the 

above title, a Series of Biographical and Critical Articles on 

M distinguished in Literary and Artistic 

’resent Day. 

» Part for APRIL contains the 
WILLIAM HOWARD 

the Special Correspondent of the Times, by 

Illustrated with a full-sized Portrait, drawn by C. H. 

after a photograph by Herbert Watkins. 


rik 











First ~Ah-aigg Series, 
RUSSELI 
E DMt ND YATES. 








ondon: GRoomBRmDGE and Sons, Paternoster-row; and 
all Booksellers and Rai uilway Ste atic ae 
i RISH METROPOLITAN MAG ‘AZINE. | 
The first number (April) now published, price 2s. 6d., | 


by post 2s. 8d. To be continued monthly. 


CONTENTS, 
Life's Foreshadowings : aj} Duck-shooting at Loughna- | 
Novel. By the Author of i 
“Old Times."’ Part I. ections of the River 
The Psyche of Capua: a Frag- tello. 
nent. By the late Mrs. |  cauig of Sebastopol. 





Romer. 
Translations from the S} 
Fiat Justitia. 

Vite Via: a Poem. 
Sunset and Sunrise. 

Dublin: Epwarp J MILLIKEN, 15, College-creen. 
SrPEEE, MARSHALL, and C Edinburgh: OLry 

Sold by all Booksellers. 


rice 10d., Part VL, for April, 
SHE NATION AL MAGAZINE. 
y JOHN SAUNDERS and WESTLAND MAR a 
PAPERS bY ENGRAVINGS. 
Professor Blackie, Bulwer Lytton, a Portait. 
Andrew Halliday, | Don Quixote, by Lake Price. 
E. 8. Dixon, The Decadence of Italy, by 
Ashton Ker, | Couture. 
R. Alfred Vaughan, Byron's Early Love, by E. M. 
I’rederica Rowan, | _ Ward, R.A. 
Holme Lee, | The Bathing Pool, by G. R. 


2 “Ifo only :"" a Poem, 
\.Few Words on Novels. 
Sporting Appendix. 


yanish. 


London: 
sk and Boyp. 





William Kidd, Gavin. 

Shirley Hibberd, | Lalla Rookh, by F. Wyburd. 
H. Noel Humphreys, Satan, by Stothard. 

Dr. Scoffern, and Spending a Ha'penny, by G. 
F. L.Tarbuek, | Smith; with other Iilustra- 


And a great number of other 
Contributions from Authors 
of reputation. 

idon: National Magazine 
street, Strand; 


Henry Linton. 


5, Essex~ 





Company (Limited), 2 
and all Booksellers. 


New Series, price 3s. 6 


a ‘of PSYC HOLOG 1 AL 


On Ist April, 1857 
rNHE JOURN 
ME DICINE. 





1.4 

1 On the Degeneracy of the Human Race. 

2. On the Belgian Lunatic Asylums, including the saad 
Colony of Gheel. 
Capital Punishme nt for Murder. riptually considered. 

4. The American Institutions for the Inda! 1e, 

5. On the Phenomena of Dreams and Apparitions. 

6. Psychology of Spinoza. 

7. On Civilization and Insanity. 

# Physiological Psychology. 

9. Marriages of Consanguinity. 

10. Pathology of Insanity. 

11. Hereditary Influence, Animal and Human. 

12. Statistics of Capital Punishment. 

1%. Education of Idiots. 

4. Insanity among the Convicts at Pentonville, Milbank, and | 
and Dartmoor Prisons. 

15. Psychological Intelligence. 

London: JOHN CHURCHILL, 


WHE FIELD is a Weekly Journal, and | 


Organ of communication for Sportsmen and Naturalists. 

1/3 columns are regularly contributed to by the Hon. Grantley 
I’ Berkeley, Author of “ A Month in the Forests of France ;” 
! iste »pher Idle, Esq., Author of “Hints on Shooting and 

! ing ;"’ Harry Hie over, Author of numerous Works on the 
and Riding; Stonehenge, Author of ‘British Rural 








New Burlington-street. 












Sports;"’ Horace Ford, Esq., Author of “The Theory and 
Practice of At are ;’ Col. Whyte, Author of “Sporting in 
America: . Lowe, Esq., of the Nottingham Observatory ; 





Francis Frar cis, Esq., Author of * i 
Newton Dogvane.”’ Edited by a Practic al Sportsman, who is 
assisted in every department by competent and famous pens. 
\ copy for six stamps. Subse ription, 6s. 6d. per qué irter. 
Office, 2 to 5, Essex-street, Str and (W.c 2) 
KANSAS. By T. H. GLADSTONE. 
In fep. 8vo, price 5s. cloth extra. 
ANSAS: or Squatter Life and Border 
KA . arfare in the Far West. By THOMAS W. GLAD- 
STONI Illustrated with Map and Two Engravings. 
this Work is reprinted by permission from the Times, with 
litions and corrections. 
London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and C 





., 2. F arringd on-street, 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. pric 


‘THE PRESS and the PUBLIC SERVICE, | 


By a Distinguished Writer. Being some Observations on 
ti» New Test instituted by the Principal Secretary of State for 
boreign Affairs. 

ERAL CONTENTS :—Constitutional Y aw—The Liberty of | 
s—Anonymous Wr i, Pe recedents—Personalities— 
Persecuti -Law of Libel—Official Secrets | 
rvice ition—Dismissals. 

ud (o., 2, Farringdon-street. 
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Sennett | 


Ldited | 


tions, the whole engraved by | 


Edited by FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., | 


Adventures of | 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


_ - oe $$$ 
Next week will be published, in crown 8vo. 5s. 
HIGHER ARITHMETIC. By 
EDWARD SANG, F.R.S.E., Author of “Elementary 
Arithmetic.” 


Lately published, 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 
By EDWARD SANG, F.R.S.E., Author of “ Life Assur- 
ance and Annuity Tables,” ‘‘A New General Theory of 
the Teeth of Wheels,” &c. Price 5s. This Treatise is in- 
tended to supply the great desideratum of an intellectual 
instead of a routine course of instruction in Arithmetic. 


Second Edition, 
“INTRODUCTORY TEXT-|- 


BOOK of GEOLOGY. By DAVID PAGE, F.G.S. With 
Engravings and a Glossarial Index. Price Is. 6d. 


| ADVANCED TEXT- BOOK of; 


Industrial and Descriptive. By DAVID 
With Engravings and a Glossary of Terms. 
rice 5 
Tenth Edition, 


‘EPITOME ALISON’S 


HISTORY of EUROPE, for the Use of Schools and Young 
Persons. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. bound. 


‘ELEMENTS of PHYSICAL 
and CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By PROFESSOR 
| PILLANS, of the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 


| price 4s. 
PROFESSOR J OHNSTON’S 


CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. 
| gravings on Wood. Complete in 2 vols. price 11s. 6d. 
Forty-fourth Edition, 
PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S 
CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and 
GEOLOGY. With Engravings on Wood, price 1s. 
Seventh Edition, 
PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S 
ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and 
GEOLOGY. Feap. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 
} 
|CATECHISM of PRACTICAL 
AGRICULTURE. By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., 
| Author of the “ Book of the Farm.” With Engravings on 
Wood. A New Edition. Price Is. 
Ww. BLACKW 00D and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW SCHOOL ATLASSES 
BY ALEX. 


KEITH JOHNSTON, 
F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.S. 
| Geographer to the Queen, Author of the “* Physical Atlas,” &c. 
| 


GEOLOGY, 
PAGE, _ G.S. 





4s" These Atvasses lay claim to a degree of accuracy 

| and an amount of information not hitherto attempted in 

Educational Works. The Maps hare been constructed with 

| a special view to the purposes of sound instruction, and are 

| not copied from any existing Atlas; hence they will! be found 

free from the common faults of overcrowding and confusion 

— which so many School Atlases are justly chargeable. 

By means of a new process of production, the Maps combine 

the accuracy and neatness of the highest style of engraving 

| with a mechanical application of Colours, the effect of which 

| is to secure a clearness, correctness, and elegance unap- 
| proached by former methods. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Il'ustrating, in a Series of Original Designs, the E lowens 
tary Facts of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, and 
Natural History. Twenty teal 


‘CLASSICAL ‘GEOGRAPHY, 


comprising, in Twenty Plates, Maps and Plans of all the 
| important Countries and Logalities referred to by Classical 
| Authors; accompanied by a Complete Index of Places, in 
which the proper Quantities of the Syllables are marked, 
by T. HARVEY, M.A., Oxon. 


| TI. 5 
| A New and Enlarged Edition, 


GENERAL & DESCRIPTIVE 


GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting the Actual and Comparative 
Extent of all the Countries in the World; with their pre- 
sent Political Divisions. Twenty-five Maps, include a 
Map of Palestine, and enlarged Maps of Scotland, Ireland, 
and Switzerland. 


ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. 


HIND, Esq., F.R.A.S., &. With Notes and Descriptive 
Letterpress to each Plate, embodying all recent Dis- 
coveries in Astronomy. Eighteen Maps. 

The above are all uniform in size. Price of each Atlas:— 
In octavo (for School use), strongly half-bound, 12s. 6d. In 
a Portfolio. each Map separate, and mounted on canvas, 
16s. 6d. In Quarto, half-bound morocco, 1/. ls. Separate 
Maps mounted on canvass, each 8d. 


v. 
ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 
for the Use of Junior Classes.) Twenty Maps, including a 
Map of Canaan and Palestine, price 7s. 6d. half-bound. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Complete in 2 vols. 
PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S 


CHEMISTRY OF COMMON 


LIFE. With numerous Engravings on Wood, price 11s. 6d. 
| Mr, Johnston's book is a book for the people; there is 
| hardly a fact or a principle that it would not be for the 
| benefit of the richest as well as the poorest to know.”— 

| Atheneum, 

W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Gow ERBY’S ENGLISH 


of this work, forming 36 volumes, and containing 259. 


| 102. 10s., 


| boards, full coloured, 27s. 


BOTANY.— 
royal octavo.—The few remaining copies 
2 Plates, 
full coloured, in Numbers, at 25/. per copy, published at 551. 
Joun E. Sowersy, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 


QOWE ‘RBY’'S ENGLISH BOTANY.— 
Second Edition. Reduced 25 per cent.—The work, con- 
taining - Plates, partly coloured, forms 12 volumes, and will 
be sold at 207, per copy, cloth boards, publishing price 27/. 7s 
Vols. I. to V I., comprising the Flowering plants (1. 576 Plates), 
cloth boards; published at 14/. 7s. 

Joun E. Sowersy, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 


Sow ERBY’S FERNS of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Tilustrate a JOHN E. SOWERBY. The 
Descriptions by CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq., 49 Plates, cloth 
, pats coloured, 148. ; plain, 6s. 
_JOHN | E. SOWERBY, 3, Mes ad-place, Lambeth. 


First Edition, 








Now “ready, 








ow ready, 
QOWERBY'S: FE RN AL LIES: a Supple- 
ment to ** The Ferns of Great Britain,” fiexible boards, 
full coloured, 18s. ; partly coloured, 9s. 
Joun E. SowERsy, 3, Mead-place, L ambeth. 


BRITISH, POISONOUS PLANTS. By 
C. JOHNSON, Esq., flexible none, crown 8vo., with 


28 Plates. Full coloured, 7s. ; plain, ! 
JOHN E. SOWERBY, 3 Mead- -piace, Lambe th. 


31 plates ; 




















USEFUL ESTIC WORK 
SPENC ER wy HOMSON’S  DIC- 
Ps 10N ARY of DOMESTIC MEDICINE and HOUSE- 
HOLD SURGERY, with me Illustrations. Thirteenth 
thousand. Post 8vo. 7s. cloth, or 7s. 6d, half-bound. 
MRS. DALG AIRNS’S’ MODERN COOKERY. 
Thirteenth Edition; revised and enlarged. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
DR. AITON’S MANUAL of DOMESTIC EC\ “a 
NOMY for CLERGYMEN and Parties of limited Incomes. 
New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. half-bound. 
London and Glasgow: RICHARD GRIFFIN and Co. 








yowyy 7 
Hess MILLER’S “ TESTIMONY of the 
ROCKS.” 
2ist March, 1857. 
The Publishers regret that, notwithstanding the exerti: ns 
made, the first impression has fallen short of the numbe 
ordered. It has been put to press again, and no time will be 
lost in preparing an adequate supply. The nature of the Ilus- 
trations, which require great care in printing, precludes the 
employment of machinery in the present case; and the Pub- 
lishers, therefore, request the indulgence of the public and the 
The new issue will, itis hoped, be ready early in April 
THOMAS CONSTABLE and Co., and SHEPHERD an 
HamItton, ADAMs, and Co. Dublin 


trade. 
Edinburgh: 

Exvuiot. London: 

W. ROBERTSON. 
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THE CRITIC, 
London Literary Sournal. 


THE LITERARY WORLD : 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
As the country is now in the throes of the 
general election, and the attention of the entire 
people is fully occupied with that business, much 
cannot be expected that is interesting in a 
literary point of view. In our last number we in- 
dulged in a hope that some effort would be made to 
get a few of our really intellectual men into Par- 
liament; but, judging by so much ofthe elections 
as has as yet been consummated, it seems as if 
the constituencies were doing their best to wipe 
out the stain of intellect from their representa- 
tive Parliament. What! are we really so well 
supplied with clever legislators that we can 
afford to dispense with a CospeEn, a Bricut, a 








a Porrer, may indeed be better specimens of the 
Manchester mind than two such first-rate men as 
(to use Mr. CospEn’s most justifiable expression) 
did that city the honour of representing it; but it 
need not have so conspicuously confessed its own 
inanity. What vain and idle dreams we have 
been indulging in! We were picturing to our- 
selves a better Parliament than before ; a Parlia- 
ment that would make less war and waste less 
money ; a Parliament that would encourage art 
and literature; that would repeal the paper 
duty and give larger grants to the Royal 
Society and the British Museum; that would 
build a National Gallery, and pass a good educa- 


| 
Miner Gipson, and a Layarp ? A 'TuRNER, or | 
! 


are to be taken and the books delivered. 
Two iron galleries run round the apartment, and 


the spaces between the windows are filled 
with shelves for books of reference 
for the free and uncontrolled use of the 
readers. In the present reading-rooms there 
is accommodation for about 14,000 of such 
volumes; but in the new room, great as is the 
space of wall surface allotted to lighting and ven- 
tilation, there will be room for about 20,000 
volumes. ‘These are all the facts which it seems 


indeed, that it is constructed witlr a lightness 


| the eye directly you enter the door. So far 
| everything is satisfactory; but on carrying your 

researches further fresh wonders dawn upon you. 
| Outside the reading-room is a gallery, three 


for the accommodation of books; and all round 
that again, between the gallery and the outer 
walls of the building, is an ingenious and beauti- 
ful arrangement of galleries and corridors, a 


Have you any idea of what is meant by a 
million of volumes, and what is required to 
|} accommodate that number? Assuming the 


is not much when we consider the ponderous 
tomes with which great libraries abound), a mil- 





tional measure, and grant a little reform, and do, 
in fact, a little of that work which the country | 
so sorely wants doing ;—and lo! the free and inde- 
pendent electors have excluded some of the very 
best men who leavened the whole lump, and have | 
sent up in troops those who have talked so much | 
and done so little for them. 

And Ricuarp Coppen. Though this be only a 
literary summary, and has no sort of art or part 
in affairs political, shall we not say for him that 
he has written his name upon the brightest page 
in English history; that there stands in his 
honour a statue upon every breakfast-table, to 
which every fellow-countryman should look with 
grateful eyes—a statue modelled out of wheaten 
flour, and called by the vulgar “ quartern loaf.” | 
And this is the man who has been rejected by 
Huddersfield! Well, let itpass. History is just, 
if man be ungrateful ; and we may be permitted 
to express a fervent hope that this election of 
1857 will not in the end prove so discreditable to 
the intelligence of the country as for the present 
it seems likely to be. 

Such of our readers as are interested in the 
matter will be glad to hear, not only that the 
new library and reading-room at the British 
Museum are approaching completion, but that 
they will form one of the most splendid edifices 
of the kind in the world. Having had an op- 
portunity of inspecting the progress of the works, 
we feel that this is not too much to say, and we 
heartily declare our sincere conviction that the 
entire undertaking reflects the highest credit 
upon all concerned, designers, promoters, archi- 
tect, and constructors. We shall not weary and | 
confuse our readers by a detailed account of the | 
building, its height, breadth, thickness, span of | 
arch, cubic contents, tons of iron used, &e., &c.; | 
such particulars can only serve the purpose of a | 
technical journal, and can give no definite idea to | 
the general reader. I will be sufficient for us | 
to say that the building appears to fill almost the | 
whole of the large quadrangle around which the | 

| 
| 





buildings which form the British Museum are 
built. The reading-room is one vast apart- 
ment, circular in form, and covered with 
an immense dome. ‘The lighting comes from 
the dome and the walls; and when we say 
that it is as perfect in this respect as the Crystal 
Palace, it will be understood that there is nothing 
to be desired. The loftiness of the building, | 
combined with an excellent system of ventila- | 
tion, ensure an immunity from that atmospheri- | 
cal stuffiness which is one of the principal cha- 
racteristics of the present reading-rooms; whilst 
the substitution of iron and stone for the build- | 
ing materials formerly in use will probably render | 
the propagation of the Museum flea entirely | 
dependent upon the visitors themselves. The | 
tables radiate from the walls towards the | 
centre, leaving an open space for circulation | 
around the circular tribune, which stands in : 





quarters of shelves! Assuming each volume to 
weigh one pound (and, considering the heaviness 
of some authors, that is not much), the weight 
of such a library is about four hundred and forty- 


in both of these, and upon the ground floor, | 


intended | 


up all the boundaries and corners of the | 
quadrangle, and calculated to contain one 
million of volumes. Stop a moment, reader. 


the middle of the apartment, where the tickets | 


to prove, principally upon the authority of this 
signature, that the true way of spelling the name 
was SHAKSPERE (“Observations on an Auto- 
graph of Shakspere and the Orthography of his 
Name.” Communicated to the Society of Anti- 
quaries by Sir Frederic Madden, K.H., F.R.S., and 
S.A., in a letter to John Gage, F.R.S., Director. 
London: Thomas Rodd). But, although the signa- 
ture in FLorto’s book is decidedly spelt so, the evi- 


| dence upon which theauthenticity of that signature 


necessary to relate of the reading-room; except, | 


rests is not (as the lawyers would say) entirely 
satisfactory. Sir Freperic shows that SHAKSPERE 
was acquainted with MontaicgNe—granted; that 
he was not sufficiently acquainted with French 


| to read that author in the original,—let that be 


combined with strength, an elegance combined | 
with solidity, which rivet the attention and charm | 


stories high, completely lined with double shelves | 


perfect maze of web-like iron-work, filling | 


granted too; that FiLorio’s was then the only 
translation into English,—that is so. Well then 
(says Sir Freperic), when we find a copy of that 
book with SHaksPERE’s name written in it; may 
we not infer that he wrote it there? By no means. 
Any one may get a book with which the poet 
was probably acquainted, and may write what 
he pleases in it. Even if you can prove to de- 
monstration that the volume actually belonged 
to SHAKSPERE, it would prove nothing. It 


does not follow that he wrote his name in it 
himself. The handwriting most certainly does 


not resemble that of the signatures to the will. 
Besides being much clearer and better, there are 
important differences in the shape of the letters. 
Since then we cannot attain to any absolute cer- 
tainty as to how SHaksPere spelt his own name, 


| the next best thing is to find out how it was 


breadth of each volume to be one inch (and that | 
| him. 


lion of volumes will fill fifteen miles and three- | 


siz tons and a half! Thanks to the peculiar form | 
of the building, all these miles of shelves are | 


rendered easy of access; and a system of heating 


by means of hot water pipes, and the almost | 
utter absence of wood in the construction of the | 


building, renders the risk of accident by fire 
almost inappreciable. ‘The shelves for the books 
are all to be lined with leather, so as to lessen as 
much as possible the wear and tear by friction. 
The basement story is occupied by the hot air 
pipes, und by a gallery intended for the large 
collection of journals possessed by the Museum. 


Altogether, we are at a loss which to admire 


most—the taste and judgment with which the 
building has been designed, or the skill and 
energy with which the design has been executed. 


It is expected to be in a state of readiness for | 


the public some time in the course of the 
autumn. 


spelt by persons who knew him and lived with 
Here there are many difficulties. MeErzs, 
HeminGE and ConpeE tt (the editors of the folios) 
all spell it SHakesPEaRE; the register of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon chronicles his birth as WILLIAM 
SHAKSPERE ; but the scrivener who wrote out his 
will, which he himself signed, spelt the name 
SnacKsPEARE—a mode which, it must be admitted, 
no one has since adopted. The question then is, 
with somany conflicting authorities, how to decide, 
and it is most difficult of resolution. By far the 
greater number of the editors adhere to SHaKeE- 
sPEARE, Mr. Knicur alone preferring SHaksPERE. 
We have adopted the latter orthography in Ture 
Critic, partly because we felt the necesssity of 
adopting something uniform, and partly because 
we feel that that mode lacks but one link in the evi- 
dence—namely, the authenticity of the signature 
in the Frorro—to be absolutely demonstrable. 
Still we must admit that the question is very 
open to discussion. The name has already been 
spelt in thirty-one different ways; and we must 
confess that there is no evidence to prove which 
of all these is preferable. 

The question of anonymous journalism has 
lately received curious illustration. Most journals 


| require the true name and address of a corre- 


Our attention has been called to Mr. Kran’s | 


handbill of SuHakspere’s play of Richard th 


Second, with a view of determining the accuracy, | 


or otherwise. of the orthography of the poet’s 
name there adopted. Although this is old ground 
to Shaksperians, we are induced to believe that 
very little is popularly known upon the subject; 
and as it is a matter of surprise and even of 
reproach against the /iterati of this nation that 
there is no uniform mode of spelling this mighty 
name, we shall take the liberty (at the risk of 


; secresy. 


fallinginto triteness) of again placing upon record | 


a few facts in connection with this subject. In 
the first place it should be laid down as the most 
reasonable canon to be followed in these questions, 
that the best way of spelling a man’s name is the 
way in which he himself spelt it. How then did 
SHAKSPERE spell his own name ? Oddly enough, 
it seems impossible to answer this question 
absolutely. There are five signatures in exist- 
ence which are acknowledged to be authentic, 


namely, three to the will (that is, one to each | 


sheet), and those appended to the mortgage-deed, 


| dated 11th of March, 1612-13, whereby the poet 


mortgaged his property in Blackfriars to Henry 
WALKER, and to the counterpart of the same. 
All these signatures were undoubtedly written 
by Swakspere; but they are ll, 
tunately, written so very badly, that it is 
not possible to pronounce with absolute certainty 


| what are the exact letters of which the name is | 
| composed. 


There is, however, another signature, 
the authenticity of which is more doubtful. It 
is upon the flyleaf of a copy of the translation of 
MontTaiGNe’s Essays, by Jonn Frortio, published 
in 1603 (“The Essayes, or Moral, Politicke, 
and Militarie Discoveries of Lo Michael de 
Montagne, Knight”). Sir Freperic MappEN 
published a little pamphlet, in which he attempted 


unfor- | 


| Professor rebuked him. 


spondent, “ not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of his good faith.” Except upon ex- 
traordinary occasions, the veil of anonymity is 
not torn aside, and then only when the corre- 
spondent has by his mendacity or other ill-con- 
duct forfeited his right to the protection of his 
Upon the faith of this, an eminent 
professor of the University of Cambridge ad- 
dressed the Times, in reply to a certain “ Habi- 
tans in Sicco,” a correspondent of that journal, 
who discourses “concerning all things, and many 
others,” in a style which is rather calculated to 
amuse than to convince. Upon this occasion the 
said ‘“‘ Habitans,” being moved by the energetic 
tub-thumping of Mr. Seurcron to abuse the 
dignified repose of our Bishops, had taken it upon 
himself to adminster an epigrammatic jobation to 
the Arcuzisuor of CANTERBURY; whereupon the 
Now, had the latter 
been wise in his generation, or even if he 
had happened to have a friend familiar with 
the secrets of London journalism, he would have 
avoided the business altogether, the great 
“ Habitans ” being well known to be an alter ego, 
—in point of fact, the nom de plume of a man high 
in influence upon the Zimes. To any impartial 
witness it was perfectly clear that, if “* Habitans” 
had the best of the joking, the Professor had the 
best of the logic; and it is presumable that the 
former gentleman thought so too. For how does 
he act ? Does he meet the Professor upon even 
ground? Oh no! He fixes upon one or two 
clerical errors in his letter, almost too con- 
temptible to be mentioned, and then having, as 
he supposes, branded him with the charge of 
ignorance, he coolly proceeds to divulge his name to 
the public. Now here is a shameful and a dis- 
graceful act. ‘“Habitans” knew the name, 
access to the secrets of the 


because he has 
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! 
editoria! room; and he divulged it because he | 
was worsted in the argument. As for the clerical | 
errors, it is not every correspondent of the Times 
who, like “Habitans,” has the opportunity of | 
correcting his own proof. Let gentlemen who 
value their peace of mind beware and not trust 
their names to such shallow guarantees. 

The death of Mr. Jonn Mitcurt, Kempe 
leaves vacant the post of Censor of Plays. Let 
us hope that the opportunity will be seized to 
abolish once for all an office so unsuited to the 
spirit of the times and the constitution of the 
country. Why should the drama, which “ holds 
the mirror up to nature,” be subjected to a 
restraint from which the press is free? Why 
should the hand of the dramatic author be placed 
in fetters which the most despotic minister would | 
not dare to fix upon that of the journalist? If 
the law of the land is sufficient to curb the licence 
of the one, why not that of the other? 
We admit that of late the duty of the censor has 
been a mere sinecure, confined merely to cutting 
out a few stray oaths and watching for obscenity 
—which never comes. Then all the more reason 
for its abolition. If this office be active, it is an 
oppressive nnisance, and should be done away 
with; if inactive, it is a farce, and still should be 
done away with. Let us hope that it will be per- 
mitted to sink into the grave of all antiquated 
abuses and absurdities. (ne thing is clear,—no 
literary man of Jiberal and extended views can 
honourably accept it. 

Rumour in the world of journalism asserts that 
the three newspapers advertised for sale—to wit, 
the Morning Herald and its satellites—have been 


also 


purchased by a party of gentlemen who have both 
the power and the will to infuse capital into the 
concern. It is said that one influential Conser- 
vative nobleman, being sorely disgusted at havinga 


pert weekly journal fathered upon him, and thereby | 


having all the unpleasantness without the pleasure 
of paternity, has determined to have an organ of 
his own, and that he is no stranger to this busi- 
ness. The name ofa reverend gentleman who has 
long ago made his début in journalism is men- 
tioned in connection with the editorship. 

An early crop of spring books is peeping up in 
the direction of Paternoster-row and looks re- 
markably healthy. Messrs. LONGMAN announce 
for the coming month Dr. Bartn’s “ Travels and 


Discoveries in Central Africa;” the Abbé Huc’s | 


new work, “Christianity in China, Tartary, and 
Thibet ;” “ Barchester Towers,” by ANTHONY 
Trottore; “The Confidence Man: his Masque- 
rade,” by Hermann Metvitve; the third and 
fourth volames of Tuomas Rarkes’s interesting 
“Journal;” “ Within and Without,” by GeorcE 
Mac Dowatp: “The Fairy Family,’ anony- 
mous; Sir J. Herscuer’s “Essays from the 
Edinburgh and the Quarterly ;” “ A Tarantasse 
Journey through Eastern Russia,” by W. Spor- 
tIswoovE; “ The Franks, from their first appear- 
auce in History to the Death of King Pepin,” 
by Dr. W. C. Perry ; Araco’s “Lives of Dis- 
tinguished Scientific Men,” translated by the 
Rev. B. Powert, Admiral Smytu, and Mr. 
Grant; “Catherine de Vere,” a tale, by H. M. 
W. ; and “ A Naval Cadet’s Manual,” by Captain 
J. M‘Nertt Boyp. Mr. Bentiey 
second volume of Mr. 


issues the | 
PeTer CUNNINGHAM’s | 


| edition of Horace Watpore’s “Correspon- 
| dence.” Mr. Murray announces as nearly ready, 
| Dr. Lrvrnestone’s eagerly-expected book; Mr. 
| Borrow’s “Romany Rye,” a sequel to “La- 
vengro”; the third volume of Lord CampBELL’s 
“ Lives of the Chief Justices”; a ‘‘ Life of George 
Stephenson ;” and a new library edition of Sir Joun 
| Davis’s work on China doubtless intended to 
meet the public appetite for much matter just 
now. Messrs. ConstaBLe take the opportunity 
afforded by the issue of Hucu Mitver’s “ Testi- 
mony of the Rocks” (that work which was so 
fatal to him) to issue new editions of most 
of his former works. Messrs. CuapmMAn and 
| HALL announce a new novel by CmHaRLes 
Lever, to be called “Glencore.” Messrs. 
| SoursGaTe and BARRETT annonnce an impor- 
| tant sale of literary property, being the copy- 
| rights remainders of some of the most im- 
portant works published by the late Mr. Cor- 
BuRN. Among these may be noticed such 
works as WaLpoxe’s “ Memoirs of George the 
Second;’ Suerm’s “Sketches of the Irish 
| Bar;” Lady Bvessincton’s “ Conversations 
with Lord Byron;’ Madame D’Ars.iay’s 
| Diary;” and a host of other books of a 
similar order. As an interesting addition to 
the books, the original MS. of Madame 
D’Arevar’s “ Diary” will be offered, and will 
| doubtless excite no small competition, all the 
more so because the advertisements italicise 
| the information that the document contains 
many passages omitted in the published work, No 
scandal against QupEN Evizaperu, let us hope. 
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opinions. By a British Officer. London: 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Co. Large 8vo. 

Tue author of the present volume has one 
great merit—lis object is at the outset openly 
and directly announced. It is to dispel the 


clouds of prejudice which have darkened so many 
passages in the life of Napoleon I[I., and to describe 
in their real colours those public events which in 
former years have been the subjects of so much 
misconception. With this view the author gives 
a full biographical account of the Eniperor’s pri- 
vate and politieal history, from his birth in 1808 
to the close of the last year—dwelling principally 
mm those events which stand forth most promi- 
nently, from the influence they have had in 
placing the French nation in the high and 
honourable position she now occupies among the 
countries of Enrope. Onur “ British Officer” has 
discharged the task that he has undertaken with 
ability, and has proved himeelf to be an efficient 
and judicious advocate. We will endeavour to 
convert into a brief narrative the facts which he 
more fally chronicles. 

On the 20th of April, 1808, the cannon of the 
Invalides announced to the people of Paris that 
an heir boru to the throne of the first 
Napoleon. news spread like wildfire 
throughout his realm, and acclamations of en- 
thusiastic rejoicing welcomed the event. It is 
almost neediess to say that the present Emperor 
of the French is the son of Napoleon’s younger 
brother Louis, by ! the amiable and 
beautiful daughter npress Josephine. 
Louis at the time of 


was 


m™ 
ite 


lorten > 
f the E 
his son’s birth occupied the 


r 





throne of Holland, but soon afterwards abdi- 
cated it, from an impression that he could not 
bold it consistently with his duty to France. At 


the baptism of the infant Prince he received the 


names of Charles Louis Napoleon Buonanparte, 


his sponsors being the E peror and the Kimpress 
Marie Louise. Even in infancy the young prince 
was a special favourite with the Emperor, whose 


BD 


impaired D4 





the birth 
Though this event 
t ns to the crown 
of France, Louis Napoleon still maintained a posi- 
tion of the deepest interest in the Emperor's 
affections. An anecdote related by our author 


ction was in no 
of his son tl 


> 
put an end to his herediiar) 











illustrates in a very singular manner the feeling 
which so closely linked the stern warrior to his | 


the Emperor was pre- 


infant nephew. When 


paring to leave Paris for his last campaign, the 
little Prince, then only seven years old, one day 
entered his cabinet, and climbing his knee, en- 
treated him to remain at home, for if he did not 
do so the enemy would take him away and he 
should never see him more. The Emperor was 
affected to an unusual degree, and handing the 
child to his mother, Queen Hortense, exclaimed: 


— There, embrace your son;, look well to him! | 


come what may, he will have a good heart and a 
noble mind. Perhaps after all he is the hope of 
my race.” Strange aud prophetic words indeed ! 
How singularly they have been fulfilled the 
pages of history have now to show, 

In 1815 the Battle of Waterloo finished the 
great struggle. Not only the Emperor but his 
family and relatives were expelled from the soil 
of France. The ex-King of Holland took the 
title of Count St. Leu, and with his wife and 
infant son passed into Bavaria. Bat political 
acrimony was at work, and the exiles were soon 
compelled to seek another place of refuge. For 
awhile they resided in Switzerland, then at 
Rome, then in Switzerland again; and here, under 


the careful superintendence of his mother, the 


prince’s youthful education begun. The Castle 
of Aranemberg for many years became their 
home: even now the simple people among whom 
they dwelt speak in terms of warm affee- 
tion of the excellent qualities of the ex-Queen, 
and the generous, courageous, though somewhat 
reserved character of the young Prince. Our 
author gives us many interesting particulars of 
this portion of the future E:mperor’s life; suffice 
it for our purpose to say, that mind and body 
were alike well trained and disciplined. 
studied literature and the sciences at Aranem- 
berg, he availed himself of every opportunity of 
testing his strength and skill by personal appli- 
cation to the duties he saw exercised by 
people around him. A well-known writer, the 
Rev. Henry Christmas, tells us, in a lecture on 
this subject, that the prince took advantage of 
the viciuity of the camp at Thun to make him- 
self acquainted with military duties. Every 
year he carried the knapsack on his back, ate 
the soldier’s fare, handled the shovel, the pick- 
axe, and the wheelbarrow, could climb up the 
mountains, end, after having marched many 
leagues in the day, return at night to repose 
under the soldier’s tent. 

With the revolution of 1830, and the election 
of Louis Philippe to the throne of France, 
came a change in the studious and retired life of 
the young Prince. ‘The Napoleon family imagined 


that with the change in the dynasty of France ' 





If he | 


the | 


! the sentence of exile against their race was also 
| virtually revoked. But they were deceived in 
| these sanguine expectations. A meeting of the 
imperial family took place at Rome. ‘The spirit 
| of Bourbon jealousy was instantly aroused, and 
the Prince was conducted under a military escort 
beyond the Papal dominions. Then came the 
Italian Revolution, in which the Prince took an 
active part in organising the forces of the insur- 


gents. His services, however, were of short 
duration. France and Austria combined, and 
the revolution was subdued. Escaping from 


Italy, the Prince and his mother made their way 
to Cannes. Still in danger of arrest, they resolved 
on this bold and decisive course, to come to Paris 
and appeal to the King’s generosity. Queen 
Hortense had some grouuds for believing her 
appeal would not be altogether in vain; for it was 
through her intercession that the Emperor had 
| allowed the mother and aunt of Louis Philippe to 
reside in France, and had granted them respec- 
tively the annuities of 400,000 and 200,000 francs. 
Accordingly, the Prince and his mother proceeded 
| to Paris: the latter petitioned only to live and 
die in France; the former asked but to serve in 
| the armies of his country in any capacity, how- 
ver humble. But Louis Philippe’s character was 
one that displayed throughout his whole career a 
sagacious cunning more than a true and enlarged 
| wisdom. Had he yielded on this occasion he 
might possibly have secured a fast friend; as it 
was, he raised a fecling of indignation which never 
slumbered. The sole reply to the petition of the 
ex-Queen and her son was a peremptory order to 
quit France immediately. Still exiles from the 
land of their affections, the banished son and 
mother for a short time sojourned in England, 
and then returned to their former residence in 
Switzerland. In 1832 the Canton of Thurgovia, 
in a highly gratifying address, conferred on the 
Prince the rights and privileges of citizenship. 
Towards the close of this year occurred a circum- 
stance which more than ever implanted in his 
heart the rights and traditions of the empire, the 
death of the ill-fated Duke of Reichstadt. The 
time, however, had not yet arrived for action— 
the day was as yet far distant when these 
seemingly wild dreams and daring aspirations 
were to be fulfilled. Meanwhile the Prince 
merged into the student. He had previously 
appeared as an author, but now two most remark- 
able works were published by him—the first isued 
in 1832, entitled “Réveries politiques;” the 
second, a year later, called “ Considérations poli- 
| tiqnes et militaires surla Suisse.” In the chapter 
which the author of Napoleon the Third devotes 
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organised the 


to the consideration of these two works, he enters 
into a very able analysis of both, and quotes at 
length some of the most remarkable passages 
from each. 

At this period rumours were very rife that the 
Prince was about to be allied to the young and 
widowed Queen of Portugal, Dona Maria, and it 
was said openly that she herself was well disposed 
towards the union. 


“ settled.” 
and well-written letter (which is given at length 
by our author) expressly contradicts the whole 
story. Even were it in his power, he says, he 
never could accept the highest honours in a 
foreign land at the expense of his services to his 
own country. “I wait with composure,” he con- 
cludes, “in a hospitable and free country until the 
time shall come when the nation shall recall to its 
bosom those who, in 1815, were expatriated by 
the will of 200,000 strangers.” 

The year 1836 brings us to the unsuccessful 
affair of Strasbourg. The exposition of the 
motives which led to it is very lucidly given, 
and the author has spared no pa'ns in ascer- 
taining particulars from every available source; 


but the most interesting narrative of all is the | 


Prince’s own account of it, given in a letter 


friend in Europe, and which is here now pub- 
lished without any abridgment. How it began 
and ended is now well known. A strange belief 
in the midst of the conflict arose that the Prince 
was no prince, but an impostor—the nephew of 
Colonel Vaudrey ; and, absurd as it was, the 
statement flew like lightning. Great numbers 
of the soldiers became furious at the deception 
which they fancied had been practised on them; 
tumult and confusion ensued ; the Prince was 
surrounded by a triple row of bayonets, and 
forced to draw his sabre to parry off the blows 
that were aimed at him from every side; a short 
struggle ensued, and in a few minutes the Prince 
was made prisoner. He emphatically insisted 
that he alone was responsible, as he alone had 
whole affair and involved the 
other prisoners. 
this crisis in the Prince’s life given to us in the 
letters which he wrote to his mother and confi- 
dential friends, such as his counsel Odillon- 
Barrot, Colonel Vaudrey, and M. Capefigue. 
Queen Hortense exerted herself on her son’s 
behalf, but, as before, in vain. Without trial he 
was ordered to be deported to America. He 
entreated to be allowed to remain in France, and 


run the risk, whatever it might be, of his being | 


brought before a legal tribunal. There are per- 


sons, we are aware, who have not scrupled to | 


assert that this deportation, against which the 
Prince protested so strongly, was accompanied 


for ten years. How far it is possible for such a 


charge to have the slightest foundation may he | 


seen at once from the Prince’s own letters in this 
book, in which he alludes to the subject, and in 
the most emphatic terms denies that any pledge, 


given by him. 

Arrived in America, the 
and manufactures with the usual energy which 
he exhibited in the acquirement of practical 
information, and in all probability would have 
remained there a considerable time, but for the 
dangerous and, as it proved, fatal illness of his 
mother. The letter in which she apprises her 
son of the alarming character of her disease is 
written in terms of the fondest affection, and 
will be perused with deep interest and sympathy. 
Not an instant was lost by the Prince in sailing 
for Europe after receiving these sad tidings. He 
arrived, happily, in time to soothe her dying 
agonies and to receive her last blessing. No ties 
ever linked mother and son more closely together 


than those which bound Hortense to Lonis 
Napoleon. She lingered until October 1837, and 


then expired, amid tears of love and regret from 
all by whom she was surrounded. 

The last sad duties over, 
took up his residence in Switzerland; but here 
again the energetic manner in which on all fit- 
ting oceasions he continued to assert the prin- 
ciples for which he lived excited the dread and 
animosity of Louis Philippe. A pressing demand 
for the exile’s expulsion was sent to the Helvetic 
Confederation. Their answer was a firm refusal. 
Force was employed to coerce them, and a French 
army was sent to the frontier. But, though the 


ae at's Wty > 
Swiss bravely resolved to meet force with force, | speech, the renowned Legitimist 





Some of the public journals | 
even went so far as to announce the affair as | 
However, the Prince in a very modest | 





We have the whole account of 


| because it did not 
by a promise on his part not to return to Europe | 


Prince interested | 
himself in the study of her people, commerce, | 


| now, his system of * consolidation ” 


| the French and English 
| sufficiently show. 


the Prince once more | 





draw sword against a Buonaparte. He decided 
on retiring to England, and, after gratefully 


thanking the Council of the Canton for the | 


generous protection he had received from the 
Swiss people, once more bade them farewell, and 
arrived safely at our hospitable shores. 

It was whilst a resident in England that the 
Prince in 1839 published his celebrated “ Idées 
Napoléoniennes.” The avowed object of this 
book was to give, as far as it was possible, full 
information respecting the intentions and actions 


of the first Napoleon; to show what he had 
achieved in the midst of war, and what he would 
| have achieved had not the force of circumstances 
| prevented him. 


In the “Idées Napoléoniennes” 
we have the whole policy of the Empire fully 
developed. Several pages of remarkable interest 


| are quoted from it in the work before us; and 


the chapter in which they are given and com- 
mented on by our author is one that will well 
repay a careful perusal. 

Until 1840, Louis Napoleon continued to lead 
the life of a private gentleman in England. In 
the month of August occurred the extraordinary 
3oulogne enterprise. His object 


was, as he 


| frankly declared, to obtain a spontaneous expres- 
written when he was an exile in America to a | 


sion of the national will of France with reference 
to Louis Philippe, as well as to the form and 
principle of government most in accordance with 
the honour and interests of the country. It cer- 
tainly was the most daring experiment imagin- 
able. He landed with a few followers, of whom 
Generals Voison and Montholon were the chief. 
The cry of “ Vive l’Empereur!” was raised, but 
few added their voices to it in the town of Bon- 
logne. The National Guard and some of the 
soldiery began to surround the Prince; a short 
conflict took place on the beach; but the numbers 
were absurdly disproportionate, and in a very 
short time he and his companions were made 
prisoners, and conveyed to Paris, to be tried for 
high treason. 

Before coming to this point of the story, the 
remarks of our author, at the end of his elaborate 
commentary on the Strasbourg and Boulogne 


| failures, are very apposite, and deserve quota- 


tion:— 

It would be wrong to take for granted that, though 
the affairs of Strasbourg and Boulogne were unsuc- 
cessful with respect to their immediate ob‘ects. they 
were without effect in promoting the ultimate triumph 
of the principles of their originator. Nothing in the 
world is more easy than ea post facto criticism. It 
is a task in the performance of which the most obtuse 
of mortals can exhibit a prodigions fund of satire and 
acuteness, at the smallest possible expense of reason- 
ing power. What more easy than to say that a given 
line of conduct was mad, desperate, chimerical, 
immediately succeed ? sut 
how if it had succeeded? Would it then have 
been called mad or chimerical? Would it not 
have been hailed as an emanation of genius and 
wisdom transcending ordinary capacities? How true 
in appreciation of the fallibility of human nature in 
this respect is exhibited in the quiet allusion made 


4 " : : | by the Prince to those “* who would call him mad, be- 
promise, or undertaking of the kind was ever | .: 


cause he had not succeeded, but would have exagger- 
ated his merit if he had triumphed!” These few 
words open up a whole chapter of human nature, 
with its sensitiveress to the influence of circumstance 
in preference to the admonitions of principle. 








The course taken by Louis Philippe now was 
very different to that adopted in 1836, Then 
it was not safe to bring the prisoner to trial; 
was suf- 
ficiently matured to admit of the experiment 
being made. J/ow it was made, a reference to 
urnals of the time will 
Suffice it to say that the pro 
secution was conducted in a spirit which showed 
that the Government were determined, at all 
hazards, to ensure a conviction. On being 











on for his defence, the Prince addressed the 
Chamber of Peers in a speech of great boldness 
and power, containing many passages —especially 


the peroration—which well deserve the epithet of 


real eloquence. Nearly 
is given in the pages b 
vent us from quoting from it as we could wish 
but its general tenor was a repudiation of any in- 
tention on his part of attempting a restoration of 
the Empire by the slightest coercive pressure on 
the national will. Still, he did not conceal 
that he held the time had fully come when the 


e 


French nation should have the opportunity of 





the whole of this speech 


fore us. Our limits 





| judging for themselves, and deciding whether or 


not such a restoration was required for their 
own honour and interests. After the Prince’s 


’ 1, 
idvocate, . 








from the prison, in a 
a chapter from a romat tha 
dent in mode 


given most circumstantially in a ter 
Prince himself in the volume before us. 
grand object for which he had incurred 
isks waa after all tr Throug 
fluence of the French Gover 4 


the Prince declared that if by any means it could | Berryer, addressed the Chamber on behalf of 
| he averted, the armies of Franee should never 


General Montholon, as well as his illustrious 
client, in one of the most impassioned appeals 
that ever fell even from his “ silver tongue.” 

Several days elapsed before the court delivered 
its judgment and sentence. At length the Cham- 
ber of Peers met. The Prince and his compa- 
nions were all, with three exceptions, found 
guilty. Aladenize,a young officer who took an 
active part in the affair at Boulogne, was sen- 
tenced to transportation; General Montholon to 
imprisonment for twenty years; and on the 
Prince himself was passed sentence of imprison- 
ment for life in a French fortress. His only 
exclamation on hearing this life-long doom was, 
“ At least I shall have the happiness of dying in 
France!” Then followed the six long dreary 
years of the imprisonment at Ham. How it was 
endured we learn with great particularity from 
our author. Thongh indignities of every descrip- 
tion were inflicted on the prisoner, he bore them 
with patience, and refused to ask for any indul- 
gence at the price of what he held so dear—the 
rights and principles which he had never ceased 
to hold and advocate. His hours were passed in 
study and reflection. It was during the time of 
his imprisonment at Ham that he wrote the 
“Fragments historiques,” “ L’Ex- 
tinction de la Pauperisme,” and his treatise 
entitled “ Considérations sur la Question des 
Sucres.” His sole recreation in the way of exer- 
cise seems to have been gardening, to which he 
has always been passionately attached, and walks 
within the dreary confines of the prison walls. 
In this section of the biography we have nume- 
rous letters given us, which the Prince from time 
to time addressed to the French Government, as 
well as to private personal friends. These speak 
for themselves, and are of great interest and 
value. 

Ve must now pass over five long weary years 
of imprisonment and come to a time when Louis 
Napoleon had a sterner trial to pass through than 
he had ever yet been called upon to suffer. His 
father, the ex-King of Holland, had for some 
time been residing in declining health at Flo- 
rence; and in the year 1845 his death was so 
evidently fast approaching, that he caused an 
appeal to be made to Louis Philippe, that 
he might once more see and bl 
before he died. The request was refused. 
Filial affection, as we have seen already, was 

Prince’s 


one of the strongest passions in the 
nature, and now it was shown to the utmost. He 


the essav on 





ss his son 


I 


wrote to the ministers—he wrote to the King 
himself—asking, in terms of the most touching 


granted 


t 
entreaty, that this one favour might be 
to him, pledging his honour that he would, 
if allowed to go to Florence and discharge the 
last sacred duties to his father, return and place 





himself at the disposal of the Government, when- 
ever required to do so. These p titions were all 
rejected. Then some of the first n in France 
used their influence with the King on the 
prisoner’s behalf—still in vain. Unless Louis 


Napoleon would bind himself down in such a 


manner as to render it impossible for him ever 


to do or say anything displeasing to the House of 
Orleans, his petition would not be granted. The 
letter in which he finally and completely rejects 
his acceptance of the favour on any such con- 
ditions is one that, for its expression of deep 
feeling and manly independe character, is 
well worthy of being given, as it is in the work 
before us, in extenso. Time wore on nd in May 
1846 it was announced to t Pr that his 


father’s days were numbered. Again and again 








did the Count St. Leu entreat that he might see 
his son, though but for a moment; but, as before, 
every appeal was rejected. The Prince then re- 
solved on a step which was, possible, more 
laring than any he had ever before attempted 
Force was in vain; and there now remained but 
one other course by which, without compromising 
lis principles, he cot 1 t ‘ ) 
ardently desired, and cons last 3 of his 
dying father. He follow Ly ind 
ked the lion’s with the fox’s 

sa labou with the 

his fell )w-prison rs, ana tue ince 

valet, the Prince contrived to t his 
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trichstein refused to sign the passport necessary 
to enable the Prince to visit his dying father, and 
the ex-King of Hoiland breathed his last without 
embracing the son whom he so deeply loved. 
From this time until the flight of Louis 
Philippe the Prince made England his home, and 
(to use the words of one of his friends) in that 
country, whose customs and manners he admired, 
awaited with quiet patience ard confident antici- 
pation the advent of his destinies. He had not 
long to do so. In February 1848 the government 
of Louis Philippe was overthrown by the indig- 
nation of the people. Four days after this the 
Prince was in Paris. He hastened to offer his 
services to the Provisional Government; but, for 
reasons best known to two or three of its members 


yet living, it was intimated to him that they | 


feared if his presence in the capital were known 
it might lead to tumults. Ever a supporter of 
order, he returned at once to London, where, in 


the month of April, he gave a further proof of his | 


opposition to aught like anarchy by enrolling 
himself as a special constable on the day of the 
Chartist demonstration, April the 10th. 


and come to the day appointed for the elections, 


the 17th of September, when no less than five | 
different departments returned Louis Napoleon, | 


in each case by large majorities over the other 
candidates proposed to them. On the 26th he 
appeared in the Assembly, and addressed them in 
accordance with the principles he had upheld in 
his previous letters. 
election to the office of President was to take 
place, and the name of Louis Napoleon at once 
occurred to the majority of the nation as the man 
best qualified for that high office. He was more 
than once taunted in the Assembly with pre- 
sumption in suffering himself to be nominated as 
a candidate for the Presidentship. How he 
answered these taunts, and quietly “put down” 
his assailants, the pages of the work before us 
exhibit ample proof. The candidates for the 
Presidental chair were five—the Prince, General 
Cavaignac, Ledru-Rollin, Raspail, Lamartine, 
and General Changarnier. The result was not 
finally known till the 10th of December, and then 
resulted in the election of the Prince by a majority 
over his next competitor of four millions. Indeed, 
the numbers were actually as under: 
Louis Napoleon............ 5,434,226 
General Cavaignac ..,... 1,448,107 
Ledru-Rollin..... Secwerncon  GEOLED 
NEE sostsioncreacimonseey 36,900 
BMPABTUNG 20.00: 00020000805 : 17,910 
General Changarnier 4,790 
We now arrive at the great “ Republican 
Experiment,” as our author terms it, which 
began in 1848 and ended in 1851. 
tion devoted to the consideration of this important 
subject we have a very comprehensive view given 
us of the President’s position, and of his earnest 
endeavours to promote the success of the scheme 
inaugurated amid such confused and discordant 
elements. 
the President had to encounter. Surrounded by 
every denomination of faction in the Assembly, 
frustrated by Bourbon intrigues and Socialist 
conspiracies, the dignity of the Senate insulted 
by open riotings within its walls, and the ‘ Red” 


party avowing their destructive opinions in the | 


most ferocious language—all this and more had 


to be vanquished before the vessel of the State | 


could be made to answer to her helm. Her pilot 


had a vigorous hand and a firm grasp, and wanted | 
pi 
They | 


neither courage, patience, nor discretion. 
were needed ; for tempests, rocks, and quicksands 
threatened destruction on every side. For two 
years and more did Louis Napoleon labour in 
every possible way that the experiment of 1848 
should have a full and fair trial; and, when it 
became evident that the scheme was utterly un- 
successful and all things were rapidly verging 
to a fearful state of anarchy, it was to the deci- 
sion of the people of France that he submitted his 
own policy and motives. What those were he 
had never attempted at any time to conceal. 
Even when there were two between himself and 
the heirship to the throne of the first Emperor, 
he had declared his conviction to be that the Im- 
perial system, with the hereditary successor to 
Napoleon at its head, 


prosperity, and happiness of France. 


We | 
must pass over the scenes of confusion, tumult, | 
conflict, and bloodshed, which Paris unhappily | 
witnessed during the spring and summer of 1848, 


On the 12th of October the | 


In the sec- | 


It certainly was no easy task which | 


would constitute the | 
government most accordant with the genius, | 


| manifest. To add to the other difficulties, the 
ery of Perfide Albion! was again raised, and the 
Orleanist leaders everywhere endeavoured to 
excite feelings of enmity against England. 
Still the President, faithful to the friendship he 
had ever professed for us, endeavoured, by deed 
as well as word, to uphold the necessity, for the 
sake of both nations, of maintaining a cordial 
alliance between France and England; and 
throughout the whole of his provincial tour in 
the autumn of 1849, when his presence was wel- 
comed with the most enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions of joy in every town he visited, he never 
failed in his addresses to enforce this principle 
on his countrymen. This, too, it should be re- 
membered was at a time when a collision be- 
tween the Western Powers and Russia was a 
| chance undreamt of by any politician. With the 
| year 1850 a new and powerful addition to the 
| obstacles which the President had already had 
to encounter became apparent in the person of 
General Changarnier, the Commander of the 
| Army of Paris. At the head of this great force, 
he was regarded by many, and apparently by 
himself also, as holding a higher position than 
any other person in the State. His opposition to 
the President was avowed—ministerial crises 
| occurred—the Bourbons looked on Changarnier 
as another General Monk, whose influence was 
soon triumphantly to work their restoration. 
| How were their hopes frustrated, and their fond 
|imaginings annihilated, when the President 
| quietly crushed the whole scheme by dismissing 
| Changarnier from the command of the Army of 
Paris. ‘ Never,” said he, “ will I sacrifice the 
right which I possess—to dismiss a subordinate.” 
The remainder of the year was principally marked 
by further proofs of the inefficiency of the con- 
stitution, shown at length by a national demand 
for its revision. Petitions and addresses from all 
parts of France then poured in, praying for the 
repeal of the Electoral Disfranchisement Law; 
and the communications that ensued between 
the President and the people amply demonstrated 
the cordial sympathy that existed between them. 
We can but barely allude to the tactics of the 
Orleanist party, the nomination of the Prince de 
Joinville as a candidate for the Presidency, and 
the reactionary consultations at Wiesbaden and 
Claremont, which formed the chief events of 1851. 
Throughout the whole the President maintained 
the same calm and dignified attitude he had 
| ever presented to his assailants. But at last it 
became evident that, unless some decisive steps 
| were taken to quell the plots, intrigues, and con- 
| spiracies which existed everywhere, the Executive 
| would possess no power to take measures for the 
| public safety. How it was formed, how executed, 
| the pages of this book most circumstantially 
| narrate. On the morning of the 2nd of Decem- 


ber, the citizens of Paris beheld posted on the 
| walls of the Elysée a Presidential decree, declaring 
the Assembly dissolved and universal suffrage 
re-established, and calling on the nation at large 
to affirm or negative that proceeding. The prin- 
ciples of the proposed new constitution were em- 
bodied in this address, which concluded with a 
declaration from the President that he would stand 
or fall as the people by their suffrages chose to 
affirm or negative his propositions. Such was 
| the famous coup d'état. ‘The arrest of those 
officers and deputies who were opposed to the 
President’s scheme next followed, and on the 3rd 
jand 4th of December ensued those scenes of 
bloodshed in the streets of Paris which cannot 
| be too much deplored, and which no one regretted 
more than Louis Napoleon himself. Still it must 
be borne in mind that the insurrection was not a 
| popular one: the people stood aloof; the rioters 
were the dregs of the faubourgs, led by well- 
| dressed persons, many of whom were recognised 
as adherents to the Orleanist and Legitimist 


had no alternative but to quell the disturbances 
in order to prevent further and far worse mischief 
and bloodshed. But now it was to be seen if 
France at large sanctioned the measures which 
the President had declared it his duty to take 
for her benefit. On the 2lst of December the 
result was known: of affirmative votes there 
| were 7,439,219 ; of negative votes, 640,737 only. 
| The President in his official address on the an- 
| nouncement, expressed his pride and joy at the 
ratification, by so overwhelming a majority of the 
nation, of a proceeding which he had taken in 
| order to save France and Europe from anarchy. 


With the following year the utter failure of | Expressions of gratitude, affection, and confi- 
| dence, poured in from every part of France, 
| thanking the President for the decisive step he 


the National Assembly as a means of practically 
carrying on government became every day more 





factions ; the military had been fired on, and they | 
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had so boldly executed, and for the new consti- 


tution which he had framed for her people. That 
| constitution was in its main principle that of the 
| Empire, viz., that the head of the state is directly 
| and personally responsible to the nation. In the 
proclamation issued on the 16th of January 1852 
(which is given to us in extenso in this volume), 
the President enters fully into the whole subject, 
and clearly explains the principles on which the 
new constitution was founded, 
To the discomfiture of those who had predicted 
a period of confusion and distress, the twelve 
months that followed saw trade and commerce 
reviving, and a general feeling of confidence and 
security gained ground. ‘The President’s star 
was indeed now in the ascendant. The people 
rejoiced in the prosperity and contentment they 
saw around them; but they wanted an assurance, 
if possible, that these national blessings would be 
continued. To use our author’s own language— 


The nation was fast arriving at the conviction that 
power ought to be made permanent and complete— 
ought to be freed from every contingency tending to 
hamper its efficiency or endanger its security. In a 
word, the minds of men reverted to thé Empire, and 
from that retrospection, applying inferences to the 
existing state of things, looked forward to its re- 
establishment in completeness and integrity as the 
best guarantee of the peace, prosperity, dignity, and 
happiness of France. 

And now from every district the people poured 
in petitions for the restoration of the Empire in 
the person of its illustrious heir, in such vast 
numbers as to leave no doubt that the national 
voice would make itself heard and have its prayers 
granted. As before, the Prince President left it 
to the people to decide the question whether the 
Empire should be restored or not; the result was 
overwhelming—in the affirmative were 7,864,180 
votes; in the negative, 253,145. Certainly in the 
records of history there is no such manifestation 
of national feeling to be found as that by which 
Louis Napoleon was called to the Throne of 
France. ‘The speech in which the new Emperor 
addressed the Senate and Legislative Body on his 
inauguration is one that will well repay perusal, 
and is very judiciously inserted in the volume 
before us. Comprehensive acts of amnesty and 
forgiveness followed, and the national satisfac- 
tion was complete. The happy marriage of the 
Emperor gave further opportunity for the 
exercise of grace and amnesty on a stili more 
extensive scale. 

The events of the last three years will 
not easily be forgotten. The faith and friend- 
ship of the Emperor with England were amply 
tested, not only in the war with Russia, but im 
the political negotiations which preceded and 
followed it. Our author enters fully into the 
whole subject of the disputes and present position 
of the Western Powers and Russia; and in the 
course of his disquisition gives a very interesting 
account of the unparalleled manifestations of po- 
pular confidence exhibited by France in the 
raising of the national loans. 

The year 1855 witnessed the imperial visit to 
England, and its graceful return on the part of 
our own sovereign to the court of France—acts 
which, if possible, cemented still more strongly 
the friendship between the two great nations; 
and when the result of the peace conferences in 
Paris, in 1856, became known, no right-thinking 
man could doubt that the Emperor was actuated 
by the wish to promote to the utmost not only 
the welfare and prosperity of France, but the 
general interests of humanity and civilisation. 

The birth too of the imperial Prince—the Fis 
de France, as the Emperor called him in answer to 
the first address of congratulation which was pre- 
| sented on the occasion—has now completed the 
| nation’s hopes. The event elicited still further 
| declarations from the Emperor as to his present 
and future policy, and the schemes by which he 
| hoped to secure peace, prosperity, and happiness 
| for the people who had called him to the throne, 
| and from whom his power was alone derived. A re- 
| ference to the debates in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and to the reports of the public meetings 
| called in London and the provinces, will show 
| how thoroughly the emotions of France on this 
occasion were re-echoed by England. ; 
Our author, at the close of his most interesting 
| account of the biography of Napoleon the Third, 
| presents us with a general view of the state of 
| France at the termination of the war, and dwells 
| earnestly on the vital importance of union be- 
| tween her and England, both for the sake of the 

happiness and prosperity of both countries and 
| for the general interest of mankind, The fearful 
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| a — 
inundations of last year afford him the oppor- | A Cyc lesila of the Physical Sciences. By J. ¥. I ast o: came before the public i in The Predie ction. ‘Her 
tunity of narrating many remarkable and | Nicwor, LL.D. London and Glasgow : R. Griffin language is easier, and therefore infinitely better, 
authentic instances of the Emperor’s courage and | __ and Co. ate ; | and her plot is more artistically carried out; the 
personal exertions on behalf of the sufferers, | TS is another of Messrs. Griffin's useful series of | subject also which she has chosen is a particularly 
The book concludes with a very well written | are goer wl pr = oe, y present ‘0 coneres | | good one. Marguerite’s Legacy illustrates society 
essay on the prospects developed by the recent | phe Ps Sean i a sufficient guarantee of its | |in France during the commencement of the 
era of peace, and the views which our author accuracy. It comprises acoustics, astronomy, dyna- | Present century. Historic names, which are as 
entertains are supported by the opinions ex- | mics, electricity, heat, hydrostatics, magnetism, | | “ familiar in our mouths as household words,” are 
pressed by English statesmen and legislators. | philosophy of mathematics, meteorology, optics, | to be found every where—Bonaparte, Talleyrand, 
The most eminent of these are mentioned by | pneumatics, statics, &c. It is profusely illustrated | Louis XVIII., &c. and no phase of society, from 
name; but, if we may offer a suggestion, it | with plates and diagrams, and is altogether a most | the Court to the galleys, is neglected. The 

















would be as well, if any future edition of this | serviceable compilation. | following is a good on of the style in which 
work be contemplated, that, in all instances | . | the book is written 

where quotations from speeches or writings are | ae : ig | “That same Talley rand was our lame Abbé in Ire- 
given, the names of the authorities should be | EDUCATION. | land, rejoined Franzine. 

given in a note. : | “ Your Abbé!” repeated Cadette, gaping; “ your 
i | Geography made Interesting. By James GASKIN. | Appé!” Laue “m Omess 2 


The Treaty of Peace and the present Consti- Pie ang ee a 
tution of the Empire are added a appendix, | Tue issue of a new edition of this school-book renders 
and should be perused with attention by every | a description of its object necessary. Mr. Gaskin has | 
one who desires to make himself acquainted with observed, and rightly so, that cbildren, as a rule, 
the important subjects to which they bear re- | care very little about the mathematical part of geo- | you have seen Talleyrand ?” 
ference. | graphy, and that they are infinitely more interested | ~ « And the Emperor too,” added Franzine. “He 
This interesting volume, which in an imperfect | about the political aspects of countries. Acting upon | walked into the dressing-room at the Tuilleries one 
notice we have endeavoured to analyse, must be | this hint, he endeavours, in the form of question and | gay where I sat with Madame Tricot helping to 
read as the work of a high-minded honourable | answer, to communicate as much intelligence as pos- | whip a ruff for the Empress Josephine! He takes 
advocate, desirous of placing in the most | sible upon the political and physical aspects of various | half a pinch of snuff, scatters the rest, says ‘Bon, 
favourable light the character and policy of one | Countries. This little manual is plentifully supplied | don” and then shuffles off, nodding. I took him for 
whom he regards with sincere admiration, and | with maps, and may be used with profit in schools. | 3 lackey, and I asked him what he wanted,” 


whose mission he believes to be a high and holy =e “A lackey!” shrieked Cadette; “a lackey! Gali- 
Fe om oo Publius Virgilius Maro. (L ondon: Pickering).—A | beau calls Bonaparte the beau idéc Lot an incarnation 


“Yes! he came to Ireland, incoy., from America, 
years ago, to visit the dead Marshal, . . . a beautiful 
| figure of a man, in spite of his lame leg!” 

“Glorious!” cried Cadette; “astonishing! And 











AS a SP ~aknoun. | reproduction of the Aldine edition of Virgil, from the | of concentrated perfection.” 
= — | exact types used by the late William Pickering. How | ‘He is not amiss,” said Madame Franz, coolly; 
"SCIENCE, | beautiful an edition that was everybody knows, and | “ sais tofrightenone. It was like a thunder- -clap 
| this is a facsimile at half the price. Why should | to me to see him made like ley mortals, = 
’ : 4 | not others of Pickering’s editions be republished in | dressed in a scrubby pepper-and-salt great-coat, an 
eg % Egscal Foros, the Bank ot ike manner. They world be very wabieaen. alittle flat pee oe a hg pote told me that the very 
England esis) 6 an 0" | The Schoolboy’s Way of Eternal Life. By Rev. G. | sight of him made Turks and Tartars scud like the 
Tas is the cabatines’ of 6 eaten: diliemeed at the | Huntingford. (Skeffington). A volume designed to | wind; so my thoughts had figured him something 
Royal [nstitution, being, as stated, a cursory fa teach a schoolboy his religious motives, trials, and | diabolical. Y was very disappointed.” 
of a view of aatarel phenomena previously published | duties. We hope it may have the desired effect, but Marguerite’s Legacy will be a welcome addition 
| | to the stores of our circulating libraries. 


by the author. The argument is based upon the | 
4 5’. : = is 0 ‘oman tiquities. By JoHN 
attraction of matter and on its power of creating a new I Lise a Be. Ward — AS ee It seems as if we have nothing to do but to 
. . . , 4ere a € « 4 * a : e ~ 
attraction, which is thus advanced :—‘“ When a new | a vory carefully- prepared work of ref komen sonia | | praise. What a disappointment for a zealous 
og apg “lee a very carefully-prepé ! |eaes. 6 6D 
attraction is exerted, the force emanating therefrom | .)., as an introduction to the scholar into the mys- | critic! Positively nothing upon which he can 


may be propagated through aeriform bodies, when it | toriog of classical lore. | exercise a judicious scalpel. In Gil Talbot, Mrs. 





is termed pneumatic force; through fluid bodies, when | | Maillard presents her readers with a charming 
en teactenioh weechasiect teee” lke Been eon | as Ty | picture of English middle life—one in which the 
ever, seems to differ altogether from the position lately | VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. trials of an excellent woman, surrounded by 
taken up by Professor Faraday on the ‘conservation | - ere ’ ; | difficulties and troubles, not of her own creating, 
of force,” for he says :—‘ I have heard it stated that | | The Rise and Progress of Australia, Tasmania, and | | are faithfully and affectionately painted. Gil 
whenever force is generated it is never annihilated. | New Zealand. By an_ Englishman. London: | Talbot, the hero, is a good sok lier and a brave 

| Saunders and Otley. 1857. gentleman—terms not always convertible, we 


To such an extraordinary proposition my system wit aal s : 
, 1 ¢ t I i 4 
| To any one requiring accurate statis ical information | fear. The army should be much obliged to the 


n . 
as Sy Gave Be unqualified denial, but points | | respecting the various setlements in Tasmania and | 
authoress for this favourable portrait; and, as the 


out the manner in which force comes to an end. 
‘ ‘ | New Zealand, this volume will be extremely valu- | 
However long it may endure, however many | able. That the author has evidently got his subjects | | lady novel-readers of England are likely to be 


bod i 1rough, it: i is » , ; . , 
pas tlhe ae aoe ts ree, ga Ma Ba ey le | at his fingers’ ends is clearly evidenced by the fact | interested in the feelings of the army upon this 
disinte rite, pro chon ran move st Ss 1 yer wre | that he has contrived to render dry details amusing. | and all other subjects, we have no doubt that 
wn, We do A otis ane — thie. a se In addition to very full particulars as to the social, | Mrs. Maillard will win the hearts of many grate- 
disposes of the dnality of force: for ihistenedien, |? |r elizious, and educational condition of the colonies, ful admirers and applauding readers. 
decomposition, or motion upon previously attvactad tabl ee pet ht ant patios a are oe ecai Mr. Doubleday’ s story is modelled after an old 
> as well as a colonial ¢ irectory, including the princi; a f ] d will be 
mé y y an >, | vattern, but it is freshly written, and will be 
ll from difterice re sl pte sg | inhabitants of Geelong and Melbourne, Sydney, pprweine When the period is about the end of 
; ‘ sin ay ¢ | Auckland, Nelson, Wellington, and Canterbury. tle a the niece Veni 
at length elicited. ’ the sixteenth century, and the place Venice, 
——— and the hero a young English adventurer seeking 
FICTION his fortunes upon the shores of the Adriatic, “it 
England and Wales. By Epwin Apams, C.M. ‘ needs no ghost from the grave” to tell us that 
TAD be va ahs ’ > , ilettoes. ¢ assassi 
. T.C.B. London: Longman and Co. THE NEW NOVELS we shall have plenty of stilettoes, and a n— 
— study of geology wae aod vege subjects has | Photo the Suliote: a Tale of Pe, By lurking under dark arches, and intrigues bec 
ecome more i y di { j Y 2gSes ich are filed by thi 
hore generally r diffiase of late, and, if not | Davin R. Morter, Esq. London: L. Booth. Italian Countesses, which are baffled by thin old 
carried out to any great extent, at all events even a | Marquerite’s Leaacy. By Mrs. T. F. Srewanp. | Cardinals, and that the dénouement will not arrive 
slight acquaintance is useful, and this work has been | “2077uerves Legacy. | OY NTS. A. Ke STEWARD, ’ re know thing about the machine 
: Black before we know something about the machinery 
produced as a means of increasing the desire among London: Hurst and Blackett. mer 5 aE 
the public for further information on this important | Gil Talbot; or Woman's Maneuvres and Man's | the Inquisition, and are treated to a detailed 
description of an auto da fé. Yet we can cordially 








eee | 
Notes on the Customs. Mineralogy, and Springs of 
al 


subject. The various geological formations are here Tactics. 3y AnneTTeE Marre Matrtvarp. 7 ; 2 <n ae , . " 

clearly explained, and there is a glossarial appendix, | London: os C. Newby. recommend The Eve of St. Mark, as a well-told 

in which are brief expositions of geological and other | The Eve of St. Mark: a Romance of Venice. By dramatically-construc ted tale. 

terms, the whole forming a very useful manual for THOMAS Ses BLEDAY. London: Smith, Elder, SS = 

students. and Co. Anne Boleyn: an Historical R . By Mrs. 

ee ee __ | Photo the Suliote is a generous and manly attempt Tomson. London: T. ‘flod dgson. é 
le Muséum des Sciences et des Art. (Dr. Lardner’s | to rescue from ignominy the name of a race | A RoMANCE indeed!—but a good one. Whatever 
Museum of Science and Art” )s Translated and | which has lost all its ancient prestige and much the careful weigher of historical evidence may have 

Annotated, by Acn.Genty. Paris: aux Bureaux of that character which it had well-nigh recon- | t° 4Y. “anent the conduct of fair Mistr 83 Anna, 
de la Science pour Tous. Nos. II. and III. 1 lid eaaets een Yan tien went Mrs. Thomson is determined to regard her as a victim. 

AcarEFUvt perusal of the second and third numbers of | GUerec some thirty years ago. In = ware” | Well, be it so. A little apes does no harm, even 

this translation convinces us that Dr. Lardner’s useful ; ttibe of mountaineers, the Suliotes, who inhabit | ;, history, and the story is as good a story as any to 


work is in able hands. ‘The translation is as close as | the district between the mountain chain of Pin- | while aw ay a railway journe; y. 
the genius of the two languages will admit, and is in | dus and the coast, Mr. Morier seems to recog- ee ies . 
fact an excellent transmutation of the clear and | nise worthy descendants of these heroes who held | 74, purnish Family. Gl isgow : Scottish Temperance 
precise language of Dr. Lardner into the clearest and | Thermopyle and won Marathon. Photo is a League. (Prine Storv). 
most precise French. This is all the more com-/| modern Isidas, the Spartan boy who rushed to | Taxrne this asthe prize specimen, culled from among 
mendable when we remember the manner in which | battle anointed and crowned with flowers. In the | the efforts of the competitors for a prize offered by the 
the translation of English works is usually managed | struggles against the turbaned oppressors of | Scottish Temperance League, it must be admitted 
in France, and the great difficulties that are in the Greece he earns the title of rzrxcowrars:, “the | that abstinence does not seem favourable to the com- 
way of dealing thus with a book of science. bravest of the brave.” The tale is dramatically | position ——_ nf fiction. It is | the old — 
« oo 70 Id: } » characters > as sentimentalism toic over again, an « without asing e 
A Manual of Photograp hy. “By Rosert Hent, — ag ce men Boom Fegan gto new point. If this is what water-drinking leads to, 
F.R.S. London and Glasgow: R.Griffinand Co. | 4.0 4g. of Mons senlpetiy cee. Mle d per os ly | We must still prefer our moderate modicum of the 
Wirutx the space ofahandy and readable volume, we the details discover an intimate and scholarly | ,; hasley bree.” We notice among the contributors 


have here all that can at present be told respecting | | knowledge, not only of the present customs of the | the name of the Rev. Alexander Hannay, of Dundee. 
that latest-born and most interesting of the sciences— modern Greeks, but of the past history of the | There is a young author of that name who could 


ri 
it 











photography, The issue of a fifth edition proves how | ancient ones. | have written a much better story than The Burnish 
eagerly the information which it contains is sought Mrs. T. F. Steward'’s new novel offers marks | Family. Could not he be persuaded to nib his pen 
after. of considerable improvement in style since the | in the cause of temperance? 
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A Twine of Wayside Tey; or, Three Tales from an 
Old Woman's Note-book. By Marearer Casson. 
London: John Moxon. 

Tux name is a fanciful one, but the three tales of 

which the wreath of ivy is composed give a clue to 
the meaning of it. They have a sad and ivy-like 
omplexion, and tend more to “ graves and epitapbs” 
in their conclusions than to weddings and festivals. 

Yet are tt lpy we sll and thoughtfully written, the pro- 

acalm and gentle spirit. They are wel- 





inction.of 

com 

same old woman's note-book.” 

Marga the Suffolk Girl. By the Rev. 
Ricuarp Corrotp. London: T. Hodgson. 
(Hodgson’s Household Novels). 

iHIS cheap reprint of the Rev. Mr. Cobbold’s simple 

bat forcible tale of humble life—a tale which has 
quired a-deep and merited popularity—will be 

gratefully received. We are glad to see the cheap 
iterature turning into such wholesome channels. 


‘et Catchpole, 


The Balance of The “— Image Re st med, 
By Jane Kennepy. London: W. Kent and Co. 
ALTHOUGH this certainly falls chin the category of 
telizious Fiction (being plainly levied against the 
wtrines of the Church of Rome), it is much more 
ting than such works generally are. The cha- 
2 perhaps a little fanciful; but they are 
gracefully drawn and brightly coloured. The picture 
} Mire. Stuart certainly be a portrait. ‘The 
alive with a lively, vigorous, yet re- 

nagination. 


Be wily ; Or, 





ers are 





must 


idle DOOK 418 





Vifington. By CHartes Reape. London: 
sentley . 
( Jonson. By CHarves Reape. London : 
entley. 
ie of ¢ ip editions of these s] lendid novels 
that Mr. Reade is reaping the golden harvest 





him thus to ex- 
jaust the money-producing powers of his copyrights 
i g them in this very cheap form thus early is 
that Mr. Bentley finds bis 
shing them is a proof of the great 


Reade’s name. 


Whether it is wise in 


yy issui 
nother question; but 
ecount in publi 

ularity of Mr 





POLTRY AND THE DRAMA. 

The Musie-Master: a Love Story; and Two Sertes 
of Day and Nigl t Songs. By WILLIAM 
ALLINGHAM. With nine woodcuts by ArTHuR 
Hucurs, D. ¢ and J. E. Mitvais, 
A.R.A. London: Routledge and Go. 1855. 

Tne first volume of published by Mr. 

Allingham apy About three years 


) a 
Rossetti, 





poems 
ired in 1850. 


ago he brought out another small volume, named 
Day and Night Songs.” The one now before 
is contains the cream of the former two, with 


additions. 
here are various 


ynetimes accordit 


some 
methods of classing poets: 
g to their subjects and forms 
the dramatic, the lyric, 
etimes by their ch: 

» passionate, the popu ar, 


I 
fanciful, “a 


f treatment—the epic 
song-writer ; 





native, the 





, the spasmod 

of nomenclature in the 
but would rather aim at 
ties by calling him a com- 





t, is the attribute which we 











recognise as decidedly and most distinctively his. 
Inheriting the poetic culture of the past, 1 that 
perfection in the vehicle of expre m of which 
lennyson is tl lel to the present day, he has 
d 1 and lapted these » } t 
stinct. Wh er his ger rompts him to 
lo, that he 1 bett than well. He 
ja8 almost, one would say, lost the faculty of 
ri or inconsiderately ; all is pure, 





His cone 


ir effect ; 


rds need no 
indeed, d rd 
iisnature. Indi uality 






t it d s not stare you out of 

. nor puff itself into a fume to make 
dye and escape from it. It is 

of a sound aud mature mind, whic! 





to whatever form, ai 








iz but latent. He has no ocea- 
rt | lt himself obtrusively, or 
unlike others, bigger than his 











superior to the simple canons of 
art; being justified in the honest co ce that 
he will be reco nised as a true poet by complete- 
ness in a direct and right effort. one is less 
of an eccentric or a mannerist. Not ambitions 


and ieverish failure—not the slovenly haphazard 
of untutored gen 


y ys 1 
quacy or ac 


us—but 


and intent ade- 


He has 


manly 
llevement, is his element. 








und so will be any more jottings from the | 


ought out vend wuhetinal uhapines hes aims at 
ere he commits it to the public; it is a real pos- | 
session of his before he imparts it to others; and, 
| without unduly exalting his faculty, we may say | 
that few are the poets who have produced 80 | 
large a proportion of thoroughly excellent things | 
in so brief a total. In short, he is a master, | 
instead of a tinkering journeyman. 
Acknowledging Mr. Allinghain from the first | 
as a genuine poet, we endeavoured, in criticising 
his volume of 1850, to gather some estimate of 
the man from the writings. To that estimate we 
have little to add in furtherance or qualification. | 
Self-possession seems to lie at the foundation of | 
his character—personal and poetic. With much | 
of the inquirer and something of the sceptic in | 
his nature, he is too actively practical and too | 
wise to lase himself in vague speculation, or sink | 
into indifferentism. In everything he produces | 
or says there is a certain conscientiousness, a 
feeling of duty, an acquiescence in the appointed 
conditions of being. He is not the man to “foam 
at God and die,” with the unappreeiated genius | 
in Alexander Smith; to be “for an hour close- 
closeted with God,” like Stanyan Bigg; or to 
hand over his small octavo to the universal sense 
of mankind, with Philip Bailey’s neat “ Take | 
this, world.” Although not an enthusiast, he is 
in earnest ; for there is an earnestness which 
neither broods nor weeps, but consists in calm 
thought and helpfulness—and even 


He also serves who only stands and waits. 


Mr. Allingham never palters with any serious | 
subject; whether religious faith, human senti- | 
ment, moral duty, or the beauty of creation, he | 
approaches each in a grave and chz astened spirit. 
He feels the “ mystery of existence;” but faces it | 
with solemn patience, instead of wrestling with | 
it in passionate throes. He stands outside what | 
he depicts; influenced by, but not absorbed in it. 
Thus regarded, his mind should be called clear 
rather than deep; and clearness —of conception, | 
of exe form, of melody, and in the | 
views of life—is one of his most manifest gifts. 
In tonching upon the relation of the creature to 
the Creator, 
gious morality informs his poems—of which the 
following may be taken as a sample:— 


cution, of 


LEVAVI OCULOS, 
I cried to God, in trouble for my sin— 
To the great God who dwelleth in the deeps, 
The deeps return not any voice or sign.* 


Rut with mv soul I know Thee, O great God; 
The soul Thon givest knoweth Thee, O God; 
And with my soul I sorrow for my sin. 





Ful! sure I am there is no joy in sin: 
Joy-scented Peace is trampled under foot, 
Like a white-growing blossom into mud, | 


} 


Sin is established subtly in the heart, 

















\s a disease; like a magician foul 

Ruleth the better thoughts against their will. 

Only the rays of G d can cure the heart— 

P it of evi t} no other way, 

Except to turn with the whole heart to God. 

In inlight live no shades of fear; 

The soul re, busy or at rest, hath peace; 

And music floweth from the various world. 

The Lord is great anc d, and is our God. 

There nee 1 not a v i but only these— 

( God is good, our God is great—* Tis well. 

A ings are ever God's. The shows of things 
of i's f y, and warp'd with sin ; 

God, and th of God, immutable. 

Og ut good G , praver is to neglect 

Fhe shows of tantasy. at rm mvselt 








To Thy unfenced. unbounded warmth and light. 


all shows of things a} 


irt of truth ; { 
sve my soul, if busy or at rest, 
in the house of perfect peace. 





In other poems the writer dwells solemnly, 
with a sort of fascination and a hushed feeling 
that can but hint itself and leave the rest to 
silence, on the thought of death. ‘*The Three 
Flowers” indicates this feeling; itis yet more 
apparent in “The Cold Wedding,” where he 
dallies with the facts, but looks them in the face 
too. It is an exception al instance of his ap- 
proaching the limits of “bad taste;” but with a 
fine instinct which saves him, and leaves his 
grotesque still terrible in its naked contrasts. It 
has the grimness of an old “ Dance of Death.” 

But three days gone, 
Her hand was won 
By suitor finely skill'd to woo: 
And now come we 
In pomp to see 
The Church's ceremonials due. 





* We e conceive it must have bean by inadvertence that | 
Mr. Allingham, with his fine ear, has allowed the word 
**sign ” to terminate this line next but one after that ending 
with the word “sin.” The transposition “ sign or voice” 
would obviate the teasing jingle of the two sounds. | 


| safely from subject to subject, 


a purged intellectual tone of reli- | 
| ject with plain-spoken detail, 
| impressive. 
| quaint trnthfulness of sound interpreted in words, 
| has a thorough lyric teve and sentiment. 


The Bride in white 
Is clad aright, 
Within her carriage closely hid ; 
No blush to veil - 
For too too pale 
The cheek beneath each downcast lid. 
White favours rest 
On every breast, 
And yet methinks we seem not gay. 
The church is cold, 
The priest is old,- 
But who will give the Bride away? 
Now, delver, stand, 
With spade in hand, 
All mutely to discharge thy trust. 
Priest’s words sound torth; 
They're “* Earth to earth, 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust!” 
The Groom is Death 
He has no breati: ; 
(The wedding peals how slow they swing!) 
With icy gr ip 
He soon wiil « 
Her finger with a wormy ring. 
A match most fair. 
This silent pair, 
Now to each other given for ever, 
Were lovers long 
Were plighted strong 
In oaths and bonds tht could 
Ere she was born, 
That vow was sworn; 
And we must lose into the 
Her face we knew: 
As thither you, 
And I, and all, are swift 
This law of laws 
That still withdr: ws 
Each mortal from a!! mortal ken, 
If ‘twere not here 
Or we saw C:ear, 
Instead of dim, as now—what then? 
This were not earth, and we not men, 

It is in connection with his completeness and 
his seriousness that Mr. Allingham commands a 
wide range of themes. Without exhibiting an 
expansive or an impulsive temperament, or what 
can be accurately called versatility, he passes 
from one treat- 
ment to another, with an abiding indiyi- 
duality in all, and strikes the right key in 
each. The ‘“ Windlass Song” is: a genuine 
mariner’s ballad, with a swing and a heave and 
heartiness in it, which no mere training could 
assume, ‘The Dirty Old Man” realises the sub- 
thoughtful and 
besides its 


not sever. 


ground 


y bound, 





“The Lover and Birds,’ 
“a The 
Sailor,” which is called “ A Romaic Ballad,” but 
in which the translator's part appears to be con- 
siderable, enters with touching acuteness into the 


| lonely lot of the sea-faring youth 


When sick and like to die; 

but the speaker is still thoroughly a sailor, with 
a sailor’s joys and sympathies. “The Wayside 
Well” and “ Wayconnell Tower” are as deeply 


| feltin their simple or meditative nature-painting 


as “The Fairies ” is a model of a fairy poem, or 
the “Dream” of a ghost vision. Others are con- 
spicuous instances of success as popular songs or 
ballads: “The Milk-maid,” *'The Girl’s Lamen- 
tation,” “Lovely Mary Donnelly,” “ Nanny’s 
Sailor Lad,” and “The Nobleman’s Wedding ;” 
and these, as the preface intimates, “ have already 
had an Irish circulation as ha’penny ballads.” 
Nothing could be more Milesian in its naive and 
doting hyperbole than the lover's praise of his 
Mary Donnelly: 
Her hair’s the brag of Ireland. 

The thought and th 
thing for the oceasion 





» phrase are equally the very 
Of.this quintett we quote 
“The Nobleman’s Wedding”—not as_ being 
superior to the rest, but as perhaps the most 
difficult of all to manage. No Catnach ditty 
could be more curiously familiar. The unpoe- 
tically-minded reader may think such a song 
mere popular doggrel, ‘‘as easy as lying ;” but 
we are mistaken if the opposite class do not feel 
it to be poetry of a high order, and recognise that 
the difficulty of such an attempt is one of the 
greatest which a writer of the present day could 
propose to himself. 
Once I was guest at a nobleman’s wedding; 
Fair wasthe bride, bat she scarce had been kind; 
And now, in her mirth, she had tears nigh the shedding: 
Her former true lever still runs in her mind. 






Clothed like a minstre}, her er true lover 
Has taken his harp uy d tuned all the strings; 
There among strangers his crief to discover, 


A fair maiden’s falsehood he bitterly sings. 


*“O here is the token of gold that 
Thro’ seven long years it wa- kept for your sake: 
You gave it to me as a true lover's token: 
No longer I'll wear it, asleep or awake.” 
She sat in her place by the head of the table ; 
rhe words of his ditty she mark’d them right well. 
To sit any longer this bride was not able, 
So down in a faint from her carved chair she fell. 


3 yroken: 
was broken; 
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“O one, one request, my lord, one and no other, 
O this one request will you grant it to me ? 

To lie for this night in the arms of my mother, 
And ever for ever thereafter with thee.” 


Her one one request it was granted her fairly ; 
Pale were her cheeks as she went up to bed: 
And the very next morning, early, early, 
They rose and they found this young bride was dead. 


The bridegroom ran quickly—he held her, he kiss'd her— 
He spoke loud and low, and listen’d full fain ; 

He ealled on her waiting-maids round to assist her, 
But nothing could bring the lost breath back again. 


O carry her softly! the grave is made ready ; 
At head and at fvot plint a laurel-bush green ; 

For she was a young and a sveet noble lady, 
The fairest young bride that I ever have seen. 


The principal poem in this volume, as in the | 
It is a work | 


first, is still “The Music-master.” 
of chastened feeling, and pure thought and ex- 
pression; and has been so carefully pruned, re- 


touched, and finished that, without losing any of | 


its original essentials, it claims consideration 
almost as a new production. The story is that 
of two young lovers who know their love, it may 
be said, before they know their mind. The 
youth is on the brink of declaring himself and 
being blessed, but separation ensues; the occa- | 
sion has been let slip; the girl pines and dies; 
and there is nothing but a grave to weep over. 
The tone, however, is hes ulthy- The young man 
does not waste himself in the cowardly self- 

indulgence of lifelong moping, but braces up his 
nerves to a new life, and hews out his lot of 
solitary self-reliance in the backwoods. So far | 
so good. But, if there is nothing maudlin here, 

there is perhaps something morbid. It may be 

questioned whether we want to hear about a 

young fellow who cannot speak for himself, and 

whether he deserves that poetry should speak for 

him. Wecan commiserate his case, and might, 

in actual life, bear him none the less affectionate 

regard for the savour of pity that would be | 
mixed with it; but we would scarcely desire to 

dwell upon the passion which fate and deficient 

self-knowledge have rendered abortive. The 

love which is fit theme for a narrative poem 

must have something robust and manly in 

it. Even a “healthy animalism” comes nearer | 
the mark than sentiment infected with weak- 
ness. 

We add two more quotations. “Spring is 
Come ” offers a highly characteristic example of 
Mr. Allingham’s poetry in its customary attri- | 
butes—not better than many others, yet to be 
parallelled in how few young writers of the pre- 
sent day for metre, flow of word and music, and 
sentiment touching without being in any wise 
overcharged. The exactness of choice in almost 
every word and every movement of the lyric is 
exquisite ; and this unspoile od by any suggestion 
of pedantic labour. “Therania” is perhaps a 
poem of a more glorious stamp than any other of 
the writer's; being steeped in passionate ecstasy, 
and the hi: armony between the tone of dream- 
thought and the dream-language which expresses | 
it being art of the highest. It is a poem which 
one feels most in moments of the most exalted 
consciousness; one which to think of explaining 
were an insult to those who feel it, and a futility 
in the case of those who do not. Such a poem 
isone of the severest tests of what a writer is 
made of—whether there be the true metal in him 
or not. 


SPRING IS COME. 
Ye coax the timid verdure 
Along the hills of spring 
Blue skies and gentle breezes, 
And soft elonds wandering. 
The quire of birds on budding spray, 
Lond larks in ether sing ; 
A fresher pulse, a wider day, 
Give joy to everything 


The gay translucent morning 
Lies glittering on the sea, 

The noonday sprinkles shadows 
Athwart the daisied lea: 

The round sun's sinking scarlet rim 
In vapour hideth he, 

The darkling hours are cool and dim, 
As vernal night should be. 


Our earth has not grown aged, 
With all her countless years; 

She works, and never wearies, 
Is glad and nothing fears 

The glow of air, broad land and wave 
In season reappears ; 

And shall, when slumber in the grave 
These human smiles and tears. } 


Oh! rich in songs and colours, 
Thon joy-reviving Spring ! 

Some hopes are chill'd with winter 
Whose term thou canst not bring. 

Some voices answer not thy call 
When sky and woodland ring ; 

Some faces come not back at all 

With primrose-blossoming. 


| effect 


| by many 
| previous 


The distant- flying swallow, 
The upward.-vearning seed, 
} Find nature's promise faithful, 
| Attain their humble meed. 
Great Parent! Thou hast a'so form'd 
| These hearts which throb and bleed ; 
| With love, truth, hope, their life hast warm'd, 
] And what is best, decreed. 
THERANIA. 

O Unknown Beloved One! to the mellow season 
Branches in the lawn make drooping bowers; 
Vase and plot burn scarlet, gold, and azure; 
Honeysuckles wind the tall grey turret, 

And pale passion-flowers, 
Come thou, come thou to my lonely thought, 

O Unknown Beloved One. 


Now, at evening twilight, dusky dew down-wavers, 
Soft stars crown the grove-encircled hill; 
Breathe the new-mown meadows, broad and misty ; 
Thro’ the heavy grass the rail is talking: 

All beside is siill. 
Trace with me the wand'ring avenue, 

O Unknown Beloved One. 


In the mystic realm, and in the time of visions, 
.. thy lover, have no need to woo: 
There I hold thy hand in mine, thon dearest, 
And thy soul in mine, and feel its throbbing, 
Tender, deep, and true; 
Then my tears are love, and thine are love, 
O Unknown Beloved One. 


Is thy voice a wavelet on the list’ning darkness? 
Are thine eyes unfolding from their veil ? 
Wilt thou come before the signs of winter 
Days that shed the bough with trembling fingers— 
Nights that weep and wail ? 
Art thou Love indeed, or art thou Death, 
O Unknown Beloved One? 


There is a capability of passion in this last 
poem—nor in this alone—which shows that Mr. 


Allingham can not only write passionately, as a | 


matter of poetic expression, when he chooses, but 
feel passionately too with a genuineness which 
cannot be mistaken ; and that, if he mostly curbs 
himself in this respect, and incurs with some 
readers a charge of want of passionate intensity, 
that isa matter of will. Here, as elsewhere, we 
see 
session. 

The reader will observe, from the title, that 
this issue of Mr. Allingham’s poems is an illus- 
trated edition. Millais selects a fireside story- 
telling as his subject; Dante Rossetti a super- 
natural legend; Arthur Hughes takes the 
elopement of “Lady Alice,” a fairy song, and 
some of the domestic poems. 


The lliads of Homer. 
Introduction and Notes 
J. R. Smith. 

Tus reprint of Chapman’s translation of Homer is 

welcome, not only as a good specimen of translation, 

but as a fine specimen of English in the Elizabethan 
re 

Age. ‘ 


By GrorGe CHAPMAN. With 
by R. Hooper. London: 


Ovidins Naso. By Joun Jump. 
London: Bell and Daldy. 

Tuts translation of Ovid's Epistles is curious, as a 
mixture of the classical with the comica:!. ihe comic 
may not intentions!, but the result of 
attempting to translate the quaintness of the Latin 
diction into the quaintness of English certainly tends 


to that direction. 


The Epistles of 


be 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Egyptians in the time of the Pharaohs. By Sir 
J.GARDNER WILKINSON. An Introduction to 


the Study of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics. By 
Samuec Bircnu. Published for the Crystal 
Palace Company. 

Tue labours of Sir Gardner Wilkinson have 


made the Egyptians of old time as familiar to us 
as any modern people described by travellers. 


| We know as much of their manners and customs, 


their arts and works, as we do of those of the 
Chinese of our own day, and more than we know 
about the Japanese. The Egyptians strove to 
secure immortality to the body by embalmment 
and elaborate entombment. They have, in fact, 
succeeded in obtaining a kind of national immor- 
tality by this process; for it is from their tombs 
that most of the representations are derived, in 
which they still live and move before us. No 
explorer has been more successful than Sir Gard- 
ner Wilkinson in the working of this rich and 
curious mine, and his larger works are fruitful 
repositories of information upon every thing 


| connected with the social life and religion of the 


Egvptians. 
The present small work is a condensed account 
of the customs and occupations of this singular 


| people, and will be found extremely interesting 
| 

encounter the | 
[llustrations are ' 


hesitate to 


works. 


who will 
more bulky 


profusely scattered through the book. 


the man of self-knowledge and self-pos- 


| patere. 


| found useful to those who 


| true perception both of colour and sound. 


reproductions of the Egyptian monuments in the 
Crystal Palace, Sir G. Wilkinson has introduced 
into the text some pertinent observations upon 
| the employment of colour by the Egyptians—a 
| point of interest at the present moment, when the 
public taste is evidently in a transition state upon 
| the subject of ornamentation. Sir G. Wilkinson 
| is an advocate fur the use of brilliant colours, and 
| maintains that in this point the barbarous 
| Orientals far surpass the drab-loving civilised men 
of the west. The appreciation of colour and of 
| proportion was far better understood of old than 
| in most countries of modern Europe; not from 
superior theoretical knowledge, for possibly the 
ancients knew far less about the philosophy of 
the thing than we do, but because they had eyes 
which instinctively appreciated the harmonies of 
colours—eyes to which a discord in colours wou!d 
| have been as offensive as a discord is to our ears. 
| Now in this country, says Sir G. Wilkinson, 
| althongh we think it disgraceful to a musician to 
| sit down to an instrument and play out of 
tune, and quickly detect it if he does so, yet 
| is there not a room which weenter where the cye 
jis not (or ought not to be) shocked by innu- 
merable discords of colour. Few, however, are 
sensible of this, good eyes for colour being more 
| rare than goou ears for music. “ Nations, like 
individuals,” observes Sir G. Wilkinson, “ often 
have certain natural gifts, and colour is one 
| possessed by the Oriental in a remarkable degree, 
| while few people in modern Europe appear fully 
to appreciate it. But, since we perceive that 
untutored men in some of the wildest northern 
districts of the world have that faculty, it ot 
impossible that the conventional habits of civili- 
sation may have blunted it, aud that the eye and 
ear of man in a primitive state were gifted with a 
What 
man may have been in his primitive state it were 
difficult to speculate. Whether every man or 
every nation has the possibility, by culture, of 
arriving at the perfect ideal of humanity, the 
union of every possible excellence, is perhaps 
rather a matter of faith than of certain know 
ledge. We ought at least to act as if this wer 
possible, and to believe in our own perfectibility, 
much as experience may at present be against it. 
The appreciation of colour is a gift which nature 
has denied us, in comparison with the Egyptian, 
the Indian, the Arab; but may yet hope 
arrive at a better state of ae not so much by 
theory as by habit and use. Examples of har- 
moniously combined colour will teach much more 
and more perfectly than treatises. In this lies 
the value to us of the reproductions of ancient 
in the Crystal P a The Egyptians were in- 
different as to perspective: they were as deficient 
in this as we can possibly be in colour. But, 
make up, they had an eye for elegance of outline 
noi interior to that of the Greeks, to whom they 
seem to have furnished the models for vases anid 
The beauty of many of their earthenware 
manufactures is surprising. A number of thes 
are found amongst the illustrations of the work 
before us. 
Mr. Birch’s part of the volume cc an 
account more popular than any that has yet ap- 
peared of the system of writing prevarent amongst 


ar Being intended as an accompaniment to the 
| 


is 1 





we 


mitains 


the Egyptians. We observe that the learned 
author has placed in the notes an imposing 
number of references, which will probably be 


are induced to go a 
little below the surface of the subject. Mr 
Birch gives a sketch of the ideas handed down to 


lit 


| us from the ancients as to the learning and lite- 


rature of Egypt, and then relates the long and 
tedious process by which the key to the hiero- 
glyphic writings was at length obtained. The 
ingenicus discoveries of Champollion are clearly 

detailed, and the history of the pursuit of Egypto- 
logical science is brought down to the present 
time. The hieroglyphical system itself is then 
concisely explained, and a sketch of the old 
Egyptian grammar is given, with some examples 
of the style of writing which was practised in 
and about the days of Abraham and Moses. 
Strange as it may appear, we possess in the lan- 
guage of Egypt historical MSS. as old, perhaps 
older, than Moses, “referring to the external 
politics of Egypt; correspondence between scribes 
attached to the finance and other branches of 
the administration, relating to repairs, exami- 
nation of government works, reports on trans- 


ports of tablets, plaints lodged against mal- 
administration, encomiums of the monarch, 
orders to prepare a great feast, re’ations of 
foreien embassies, &c. &e.;” in fact, the same 
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sort of material as ar 
corners of our own ntepater office. 
der 
most interesting field. 
ing the undoubted progress which has been made 
in the decipherment of hieroglyphics, the pro- 
duets have been but of a vague character. Is 
there no scholar capable of giving an intelligible 
translation of some of these documents, of a 
more rational and probable character than those 
strange rhapsodies produced as translations by 
Mr. Heath in his Exodus papyri? 

Mr. Birch gives a summary of the old Egyptian 
Ritual, an extraordinary composition, and the 
only literary work which remains to us entire. 
It is a book of prayers, collects, or litanies, pro- | 
bably meant to be said or sung at the funeral of 
defunct persons, or during the process of embalm- | 
nent. It has vignettes illustrative of the text, | 
1d rubricated initials like our prayer-books of | 
modern times. Much of it appears to be very 
unintelligible, containing allusions which stand , 
highly in need of explanation. The incompre- | 
hensible epithets which are bestowed profusely 
throughout the book upon the various deities | 
mentioned, point to a vast body of legendary lore | 
which once existed, and of which even yet some 
portions may hereafter be found. We have at 
present the bare ritual, without the historical | 
and mythical matter which alone could make it 
completely intelligible. 

Mr. Birch’s essay is calculated to stimulate the | 
curiosity of the inquirer, and we hope hereafter | 
to see this branch of literature taken up more 
extensively by well-qualified scholars. A glorious 
field of history yet remains here, almost un- 
touched, 


4 








The American Cstnieges of Books, or English 
Guide to American Literature, giving the first 
title of original works published in the United | 
States since the year 1800, with especial reference 
to works of interest to Great Britain; with the 
prices at which they may be obtained in London. 
London: Sampson Low and Co. 

ir is proverbially a dangerous practice to judge 
by appearances. What apparently could be a 
more useful thing than to lay before the public a 
volume such as can be carried about in the hand— 
an enchiridion in fact, presenting a comprehen- 
sive survey of an entire literature, of the young 
and vigorous literature of our wonderful cousins 
at the other side of the Atlantic. Mr. Sampson 
Low is a bold man to make such an attempt, 
even with the excellent opportunities at his 
command as an influential agent between this 
country and America. The attempt made in 
that direction by Mr. Triibner, of Paternoster- 
row (also an American agent), though by no 
means absolutely successful, might have daunted 
aman less resolute than Mr. Low. But not so. 
heart never won a good sale, is evidently 
his motto; and so he offers his American Cata- 
logue as an original work, which is to stand or 
fall by its own intrinsic merits or demerits. 

After a careful examination of the pe rformance, 
we must confess to the experience of a d 
appointment. The book has a specious e 
it is well printed, pretty in paper as in type; its 
internal arrangement is exc ssively syste 
for it not only divides the conten 
and categories, but afterwards subd ivides 
more minutely than Escobar did a thesis of 
divinity, 
Budget. This 
possible facilities 
tainly deserve the highest commendation, if i 








s into headings 





apparently affords the greatest 


to be found in the dusty | American Review has 
We won- } 
that there are not more labourers in this | 
At present, notwithstand- | 


| of the brothers Duyckinck. 


| Annual,” 


or Mr. Gladstone a speech upon the | 
| now condone the offence, when a careful exami- | 
to the inquirer, and would cer- | 





waail ndetaie lists of | lntner. 
American books; and from 1836 Messrs. Wiley | as to dates, places, &c., the titles of the greater 
and Putnam have published their lists in the | bulk of the works published prior to 1855 are 
New York Review. The same firm, and also bodily taken from the “Guide.” The books pub- 
Messrs. Appleton and Co., have for many years | lished since that period are indeed added ; but, as 
continued to print lists of American publications. | the publications of 1855 are satisfactorily col- 
In 1841 _ ssrs. Langley published several ae lected by Mr. Norton, and as those of 1856 are to 
bers of a very good bibliographical periodic A; | Se found in many columns of the New York 
and a copious periodical of the same kind, ote Literary Gazette, the public owes very little to 
the title of The Literary World, appeared at | the authors of the Catalogue for their labours in 
New York, in weekly numbers, from February | that direction. 
1847 to December 1853, originally under the | And not only has Mr. Triibner been used 
editorship of Mr. C. F. Hoffman, and afterwards | without acknowledgment, but there is an obvious 
Now during the | attempt to conceal the fact on the part of the 
whole of this period the authors of this Catalogue | authors of the Catalogue. If the alphabetical 
deny the existence of bibliographical periodicals. | system of arrangement had been adopted, the 
But onr resources are not limited to periodical | identity between the “ Guide” and the Catalogue 
publications. would have been easily detectible; therefore (and 
Tl mportance which | for no other apparent reason) they have had re- 





here is hardly any work of i 
‘has not found its way into one of the numerous | course to a new system of cataloguing, which has 
society libraries and public libraries in the United | no other merit than that of almost concealing the 
States, which possess printed catalogues. More | true origin of the work. This system consists 
than one of these will by itself be sufficient to merely in the unprecedented subdivision of sub- 
give a pretty good idea of the present state of | | jects before alluded to. But the immense field 
American literature. Those belonging to special | of human thought ought not to be thus torn up 
institutions—military, mechanical, legal, &c.— | into shreds and fragments. And even if the 
are, of course, more complete in the one or the | compiler were much abler than the one whose 
other respect. And nothing is easier than to | work is before us, his line of thought, his system, 
procure the principal ones—those of Philadelphia, | would still be a personal one; and, instead of 
Washington, New York, Boston, Albany, &c. &c. | savimg us trouble by arranging according to this 
These catalogues are all of great use in pointing | line, he simply gives us the additional one of 
out what actually exists. Besides —_ sources | rearranging according to our own. 

of information, there is a good deal of bibliogra- Another eccentricity rather than improvement 
| phical material all ready-made to oe! in “The | is hig manner of dealing with the titles of the 
300kbuyer’s Manual,” issued by the firms of Ap- | works, In order to make it appear that such and 
pleton and Co. and Putnam and Co. (containing | gych works ought to be classed together, he 
an excellent selection of American literature) ; presents them to the reader, so to speak, with 
Roorbach’s alphabetical list of books, with short | their bowels turned inside out, in a most extraor- 


| titles of the greater number of the American dinary manner. What say you to such a title as 
works now in existence, adapted, ike the London 


: ‘ “ New Netherland and To the Dutch West India 
Catalogue, for the use of the bookseller; the | Company, Bibliographical and Historical Essay 
bookseller’s trade list, in a different order, and | on the Dutch Books and Pampblets relating to, 
with the same purpose: the monthly lists, pub- | gc,” instead of “Bibl. and Hist. Essay. on 





| lished since 1851 in Norton's Literary Gazette | the Dutch Books and Pamphlets relating to New 


(very complete and satisfactory); “ ~senceyath | Netherland and to the Dutch West India Com- 
containing the publications of 1855 in| pany?” What may be gained in seience here is 
alphabetical order. Besides these, there are two | certainly lost in clearness. But in the very title 
bib aliographie s for freemasonry; Rieh’s excellent are a whole host of blunders, and the author, Dr. 
catalogue of books relating to America (brought | Asher, is not an American, and the book is not 
down to the year 1844); Ludewig’s “ Bibliogra- complete, for only five parts have been issued; 
phy of Local American History,” containing more | nor has it ever been either printed or published 
than 1500 titles; the Law Catalogue of Messrs. |in America, but by a Dutch publisher in Ams- 
Little, Brown and Co.; Marwin’s “ Legal Bib- |terdam. By what title therefore can it be 
liography”—all these within our own limited | classed as an American work? 
knowledge; and finally Mr. Triibner’s “ Guide to 

American Literature,” noticed in No. 350 of the 
| Crittc, Vol. XIV., page 535, a work not by any 
means complete, but nevertheless affording such | 
outlines of a manual of American literature as | 


201 ot but be serviceable Mr. Low in | ° . 
could not but be serviceable to Mr. Lo astonishment of the Americans as of such of the 
carrying out his project. 


aa homers mis var . authors themselves as are still alive) the German 
The obvious questions which present them- | Humboldt, Hahnemann, and Hufeland ; the 
selves for solution are these:— Were the authors | French Regnault, ticord, and Velpeau; and 
of this catalogue aware of the existence of these | other foreigners of more or less celebrity. Strange 
materials, or were they not? If they were, did | to find among Transatlantic celebrities the nam 
they make use of them? And, finally, if they | of Mr. I Philip Kurten, a soapboiler of Cologne—a 
did make use of them, why have they not ac- personage who is as innocent of literature as he 
knowledged the obligations which they lie under. | js of the Anglo-Saxon tongue. 
But of all thes se sources from whence information | And so the case rests. It is for the public to 
might be obtained there are but very few overt | 5.409 whether or not we have made good our 
acknowledgments in the preface to the Catalogue. | * a 
If the authors have not resorted to these such an | amen 
acknowledgment could not reasonably be ex- | : ‘ 
pected; but what sort of an acknowledgment will | Zie Feminine Soul, its Nature and Attributes ; 
with Thoughts upon Marriage and Friendly 
FTints upon Feminine Duties. By ExizasETE 
Srrutr. London: J. S. Hodson. 


A great many similar blunders have been 





American literature. Intending to erect a species 
of American Pantheon or Walhalla, the com- 
pilers. have included (doubtless as much to the 








nation proves beyond all suspic ion of doubt that | 
to one of those sources, namely, to the “ Guide’ 


did not appear upon examination that inaccuracy | of Mr. Triibner, the authors of this Catalogue are | | Mrs. Srrurr (already well known to us as the 


entirely spoils the plan which has been so fairly 
conce sol 1, and that what is intended to assist in 
reality only baffles. 

But to particularise; and for this purpose let 
us begin at the beginning. 


not only a number of most superficial state- | 
| fidelity of the Chinese tailor, who, upon being 


ments, where it was easy to make better ones, but 
ae » some evident and direct misrepresent: ations ; 
and the fault of the authors cannot well, 
instance, be attributed to ignorance. 
attempt, for instance, to give a sort of review of 
the ac “tt 1al_ resources for biblio graphical research 
in the field; and, from what they state, it would 
appear that up to the year 1850 nothing of any 
value existed. If this were the case, the nu- 
merous imperfections of their present Catalogue 


would be accounted for; but it is an assertion | 


entirely without foundation, and that it is e a 
very brief summa iry of what has actually been 
done will satisfactorily prove. Ever since the year 
1815, down to the ‘present day, the North 





The pref ice contains | lencies 


in this | sent him for a model, copied it, patches and 
They | all. Low’s 


| “ Essays.” 
| Mr. Triibner ; but it is rather extraordinary that | strength (that is, the power of being able to knock 


| indebted for the whole form and matter of their | writer of many and various clever and pleasant 


work? | books) here makes her début in a new field—as a 

In proof of this we shall merely call attention champion of woman’s rights; and, as is the case 
to a few simple facts. Not only are the excel- | with all ladies whoattack that bugbearthe tyranny 
of Triibner’s work to be found in the | of man, her failure must of course be pronounced 
Catalogue, but its faults also are copied with the | conspicuous. We say “of course,” because it is 
the men who for the most part hold the pens of 
criticism; and, as the villains are base enough to 
oppress poor simple women as they do, they 
Cataloque and Triibner’s “ Guide” | cannot be expected to turn honest on a sudden, 
alike omit such important works as Catlin’s | and confess themselves vanquished by even s0 
“Tndians ;” Channing’s works, and Emerson’s | charming an opponent as Mrs. Elizabeth Strutt. 
Such omissions were evident fualts in | This lady is of opinion that superior physical 


ordered to make a coat similar to one that was 


Mr. Low should have fallen into the same | your wife down) is the only point upon which 
| blunder. In Triibner’s “Guide” very special | man can claim superiority over woman; and, as it 
attention is paid to American linguistics ; which | is well known that the majority of men are really 
| isalso an important feature in Low’s Catalogue. | in the habit of asserting their superiority in that 
|The former adopts such headings as ‘“‘ Mor- | manner, we must be content to evade the ques- 

and “Spiritualism ”—which are not to | tion upon that score, and to refer the authoress, 


} 


| monism,” 
be found anywhere else—and so also does the | in defence of her position, to the celebrated cases 





With the exception of a few corrections 





committed with regard to the personnel of 
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of Dalilah, Judith, Dejanira, Cleopatra, and Mrs. lby its would-be advocates and expositors. Mr. 
Manning. 

To speak seriously, we are willing to admi 
that the authoress has written a very readable 
and, to some extent, Cy eat book. If aad 
for the research which it displays and the anec- 
detes which it contains, it would be a Ne. | state our opinion broadly that nh ee some 
But, as for the gist of the argument, it amounts, origin Mig or at all events something different 
after all, to that which no reasonable man whose | what has been produced, is brought to bear upon 
opinion is worth a fig will deny—namely, that | elocution, it will never be elevated to its proper 
the Mahomedans are in the wrong when they say | position. 
that woman has not a soul to be saved. She is Mr. Beamish commences with an error. He makes 
always spiritually, occasionally intellectually, | the “ quality of sound to depend upon the equal and 
and more rarely physically, the equal of man; | efficient vibration of the chord vocales ; and thu 
but it would not be more absurd to claim for her | the mechanism of t one eat amiga pty 
an average equality in a physical point of view, | pow the s 3 ness ort the ming a am a be 
because of the muscular power of a lass in a pr Man vital t “swcadiene begga esnel bad 
Staffordshire coalmine or a Billingsgate fish- | \:.7; sbratia oe Wie hia diane Sel ine biel 
woman, than it is to claim for her intellectual - of moisture ; where then can be their vibr 
equality because of a Mrs. Somerville, a Miss | tion? The human voice is a wind instrument sale. 
Martineau, or a George Sand. That Nature has | Again, a nasal sound is produced “if the tongue be 
assigned to her a minor position in some scenes | kept too close to the roof of the mouth.” The tongue 
of the drama of life is too obvious for | has nothing to do with the nasal quality. 
dispute; but that she has her revenge in many | Beamish stop his nose with his fingers while he emits 
other scenes, and those not the least interesting | # 80und, and it will be of the quality one nasal ; 
in the piece, can be denied by none but an idiot. and the greneeS nasal pron — ghee wi 
Women ought to be, and indeed generally are, | fherchy stomping the paccage of the ait through the 
contented with their position. We believe that, olan atinch nae be got rid of by physical had athe 
in spite of all the bald nonsense which has been In his chapter on the Emphasis of Force, Mr. 
written about the tyranny of man, the great ma- | Beamish takes an example from Mr. Sheridan 
jority of» English wives are too wise to desire to | Knowles’s “ Elocutionist,” and gives his version of a 2 
change a system which is productive of so much | right reading thus: “ As a general rule for accentu 
real happiness, for the sake of meeting the views | tion in didactic or narrative reading, the prince ip: al 
of wild visionary theorists, or even of a few selfish verbs, nouns, adjective 3, unconnecting adverbs, and 
women who are disposed to upset every happy | Pronouris when antecedent, are accented; while auxili- 
home, in order to bring everybody else down to | @Y,Pronouns when not acce gy. d, ¢ mjune tions, pre- 
their own unhappy level. Let us hope that Mrs. pens 9 nwa oso eh Pantera Ryne bee 4 
Strutt does not understand what she is doing. a yg Rare fer “rw le at aia a thr est 
At present there are ninety happy wives to ten : omen on id 


A 4 tO confess ourselves utterly unable to comprehend it; 
miserable ones. We can tell her that, if her ! and thus is elocution presented to the public and upon 


| searcely to be looked for upon a subject which ha 
| been so ably discussed by more accom| lished 
| Now we | 





beg to differ ent tirely with t this positic rn. W e 
decidedly object to be knocked do wn by aut ority ; 
and, w all due defer nea te the view here advanced, 




























theories about equality were to be carried out, | authority. 

there would be ninety-nine unhappy ones to one | == — 

‘ t rr caus 

adherent to her cause. | Local Nomenclature. By G. P. R. Putmax. London: 


of Interest between Two 





Longman and Co 


Conversations on Topics Wir a halo of interest hangs over the nomenclatnre 


Friends. London: Saunders and Otley. 1857. | of the past! Here is the link that connects our habita- 
Tne dialogue is an old and favourite method of | tion with those that have gone before, and in our | 


communicating opinion; and there is this to be | nomenclature have left behind their impress on the 
said in its behalf—that the author has both sides | locality. 
of the arguwent in his power, and can make the are full of | ° ; 
a Ge; village, a river, or a stream, but bears the impress of 
pro as strong and the con as weak as he pleases. a faemer dweller who thes leaves bebind his trace 
‘ . a former dweller who thus leaves behind his trace. 
Although the present collection of dialogues can | yy, p 
scarcely be compared to the “ Noctes,” or even feeling and the learning which are required to cope 
to “ Friends in Council,” it contains, nevertheless, | with it. a 
evidences of ripe and extensive thinking. Take, | Crewkerne, Chard, and Yeovil, and the nomencla- 
for example, the following analysis of modern | tures on which he expatiates are principally confined 
journalists :— to the western counties ; 
A, We have spoken only of the readers; what say tok val — a ge mae ae ie . le 
you to the writers of newspapers ? : ee ant show s that th in 1a oye were 
B. I admire their talent; but I consider this mode | “™M4TC : least in language. Mr. Pu — ? does 
of exercising it a suicidal one, how little residue nee poe, Wine! o . ay catalague . ‘ a 
remains out of the most brilliant articles. Think but bid gal mt _ subject with «wed gn petal 
how the habit of writing for and of the day, while a ‘. he of early history, eis sp 3 
it fosters facility, destroys depth, and, except inst rater gig yanec’: preaaiie ane pg ge gd aie 
rare instances, precludes all complete investigation ah a es sales , ‘ a “Np sence aie rw aaa hit 
of asubject. There is a retribution in all this; the a — igs nae, y ki rely +t ces ee os nee Hh pe 
journalist, like an agile swimmer, exerts his strength or absorbed, speaking, as they do with an anit 
on the surface of the waters; by dint of constantly- 


This volume is the substance of a a lecture at 


giving g 




















at liberty to selec 








voice, of a period more remote than authentic history, 
: 1vcestir Y ect id a fund of 
repeated efforts he keeps himself from sinking, but and suggesting to the refl ‘c ting min 1 a fund of 
hic ot ag ae thought, which almost supplies the place of history. 
his onward progress is very small; nay, the n 0 hn : : s 4 ie, 
eatin wae aete kien: table; ha: Ones Ihere is a quantity of useful, and to some valuable, 
wave may drift him back to the very point fro inf < ia found in these names Win. Soles 
whence he started. Journalism devours the inte information to be fonn rn these pages. ir. Fuiman, 
of a country; it offers a short cut to fortune, if not we " differ a oo pictavnbalarebdest, ciate iy 
to fame - in France, under Louis Philippe, it was the oa os » a ohabilite Iie \ ‘ v¢ re vp ints out wher a 
~ P eater proba ity ilies that they a rigt 
road to high office. Thus the marketable intellect of fn each ie a is lori +3 of _ pir 
the day finds, in this kind of writing, not only “et ; Aegean ees 
= aut derivation which seems to him most probable, 
starting-} jint fora more serious career—for then I iin Didiabes lidly puts forth OF ym 
= - fo uim: cal aly puts fort ehier con- 
could make no objection to it—but far oftener its flictin “ sun 
final and ultimate occupation. Heung 
How true this is, journalists only know too 





Altogether this is a very re idal ieé 
and agreeable little volume. 


pinions. 


well, } = i: 
—_—_=_—_—_—_=—_—_—_—___—_— Glimpse s of on Island Tlom ae Mrs. Tuomas 
A Treatise on Elocution: being the Substance of Three | , @ELDART. London: | Hs amilton : im I ’, wn 
ae ae . 17 ymnile ae hile. 
Lectures delivered at the Literary and Philosophic AN interesting an 1 carefu pe com} piece of hi 
; toric mosaic, intend: i to illust rate od condition of 


Institution, Cheltenham. By Ricuarp Beamisu, 

F.R.S. London: Longmans. 
Ir the importance of a subject should be measured by 
the multiplicity of works produced, elocution ought 
to take a very high position. That it does not, 
therefore, must be owing to some cause, and we are 
fain to attribute it to the faulty and forbidding 
manner in which it is treated, so that a student who 
might be allured if the subject was presented to him 
agreeably is thrown off, from finding it mixed up 
with an amount of prescriptive jargon repugnant to | A System of Mental 
his common sense, and against which he accordingly | i By Tuomas Tart, F.R.A.S. 
rebels. We do not wish to apply this in full force Longman and Co. 
one Mr. Beamish’s treatise, but really much of it | Tu1s work has been written with the view of teaching 

“damnable iteration”"—a réchauffé of hackneyed | mental arithmetic by principles, and not by rules. 
ee and sentiments on a subject which, almost | There are two processes of thought in mental arith- 
more than another, requires to be dragged out of the | metic—one based upon the observation of natural 
slough of despond into which it has been precipitated | objects without ref 


English society in past ages. It is, says the authoress 

“for the use of those who, having laid aside, among 

other childish things, the more elementary books on 
| English history, are scarcely prepared to sit down 

volun rily to pore over those old chr ynicles so 
charming to their elders.” It may be tak en, in 1 od, 
as a sort of intermediate stage between Mrs. Markham 
and Hume. 


te 
t 





Arithmetic, after the Method of 
London : 





| 
| 
| 
} 








ence to symbolical forms, the 


| Beamish says, in his preface, that “ originality is | 


ne | advantage that 


Let Mr. | 


To the inhabitants of these isles, old names | 
of interesting associations; not a town or a4 |} 


alman enters upon his subject with all the 


but there is a connecting | 


t 
other upon the operations of figures taken as the 
symbols of numbers. ‘The first has been called intui- 








tive arithmetic; the second is simply a process of 
technical arithmetic. Such are Mr. Tai.'’s views, who 
asserts that iren should be first taught arith- 





metic entirely and exclusively by the intuitive 
nethod,” and “the pupil may then pursue with 
igher kind of mental a netic 
which is based upon the notation and processes of 
technical arithmetic.” This intuitive method is here 
| worked out at length by exercises, pro yblems, and 
explan: ations, the whole being well digested, and, 
where adopted, will, we have no doubt, be found 
attended with much advantage as compared with the 
isual routine practice. 











England and Russia Natural Allies. By Brernarp 
Moncrierr. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
object of this well-written little volume is to 
show that it is more to the policy of either country 
that England and Russia should be friends, than that 
the present Anglo-French Allianceshould be continued. 
The drift of the argument is that England and France 
are ariges rivals, and that there is noth in the 
present composition of public affairs to le ad us to 
believe , eithe r that tl Frenc h are sincere in their 
present prof agsions of friendship, or that old jealousies 
and sores have been forgotten. With Russia, on the 
contrary, we can have no rivalry. She is young in 
commercial affairs, and is evidently desirous of 
developing her resources. What, therefore, could be 
grander than that Eugland should assist her in this 
good work? Though we cannot subscribe to all, or 
even the greater proportion of Mr. Moncrieff’s views, 
we are inclined to admit that there is much in what 
he urges. Only, the Russians themselves have as 
yet exhibited no desire to be friendly with us. On 
! toms are all in favour of their 


























the contrary 


fraternising 





Principles of Natural Theology. 
Tuompson, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 

He must be a bold man who undertakes to write a 
new book upon the proof of the existence of a Deity 
from a@ priori reasoning. We have nothing to say 
against Mr. Thompson’s att rg but that it seems to 
contain nothing new. It is little more than Paley 
and Lerkeley réchaufjés, and not much improved by 
the cooking. 


By Robert ARCHER 





Aldershot and all about it. 3y Mrs. Young. 
(London: Geo. Routledge and Co. 1857).—A plea- 
sant sketch of life in camp; as truthful and as saucy 
as if written by an officer. Mrs. Young evidently 
inderstands not only the facts, but the poetry of 
a military life 


Muniricent Bequests HarvaArp CoLLEGE.— 
We are gratified to learn (says a Baston paper) that, 
by a provision of the will of the late Dr. Henry 
Wales, the library of Harvard C Jiege has, within 
the last month, become possessed of a collection of 
books, perhaps the most splendid that was ever, at 
one time, added to its stores. ‘These volumes, about 
fourteen hundred in number, were for the most part 
purchased by the testator while i in Europe. 
fhey include many specimens of ent typo- 
and are almost all clothe gant bind- 
The fastidious tastes of a book lover were 
indulged in their selection and adornment, but 

ms of utility were not the less borne in mind. 
he votaries of Sanscrit, German, Italian litera- 
ture will find among them many v nes equally 
costly and indispensable. Most valuable of all are 
those which bear upon the ancient language and 
poetry of Hindostan. Dr. Wales was himself a 
zealous student of Sanscrit, and the apparatus he had 
accumulated for the pursuit of that attractive, 
though here neglected department of learning, leaves 

I ‘ 




















little to be desired. After the Indi the Italian 
books are the most remarkable. Among them are very 
numerons editions of Dante , Petrarch, Ia sso, and Boe- 


caccio, and a considerable numt er ofthe finest ry <4 
tions of the Bodoni press—mastery of the printer’s 
art—too well known to connoisseurs to 1 7 lire spe- 
cial notice. To these are to be added th finest edi- 
tio is of the great modern writers of Germany, and 
he most necessary volumes on the « sli ry try of 
that country, many Latin, Greek, and Romanic 
books, and a few expensive illustrative works, like 
Canani’s Roman Edifices, and Inghirami’s Etruscan 
Monu ments. All these form, as we have said, one of 
the richest collections ever added to the library, 
and a collection as remarkable for 
ness as for beauty and finish. It is intended that 
the whole set shall be kept toget her, and placed in 
a conspicuous position in Gore Hall. Dr. Wales, on 
many occas ions during h is life, showed a warm at- 
tachment to the U rsity in which he was nur- 
tured. But we have yet to menti n the most sub- 
stantial proof of his devotion to the interests of the 
college, and of his favourite branch of learning. By 
another clause of his will, the sum of forty thousand 
dollars is set aside, to be ultimately dedicated to the 
| foundation of a Chair of Sanscrit Literature at Cam- 
| bridge.—New York Paper. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. | 
Wine !—Wine that maketh glad the heart of | 
man has had encomiasts since the days of Noah. 
“Wine” and “divine” have long rhymed toge- | 
ther. The poet who sang of love in former days | 
would have been held at small account if he had | 
not sung of wine also. The German has lauded 
beer, the Scot whiskey, Pat poteen, Mynherr 
van Donck extols hollands, Hans Pedersen 
brandtwin, Quashy rum, and Sing-hang-te, the 
court minstrel of Pekin, raki. We know many | 
ginger-beer poets, but have never heard of a| 
gin-poet. Byron acknowledged that he drew 
his inspiration from the latter source, ‘ Thomp- | 
son and Fearons ;” but we are not aware that he 
bestows a single line of eulogy on it. But of 
water? Ay, truly, there is George Cruikshank, 
the water-orator, and there was Taylor, the | 
water-poet, who made 


Fish under water 
Weep out their pearl eyes and swim blind after 
Elizabeth’s coffin, when it was conveyed from 
Greenwich to Whitehall ; and some twenty cen- 
turies before him there was one Pindar, who sang: 
"Apioroy joiv vdwp, 

nothing like water—and so said we the other | 
evening when the flames were at our very gates, 
and the Thames floating fire-engine poured down 
tuns of quenching torrents upon the mad fire, 
which devastated the houses of our neighbours. 
So says the hydropathist, “Nothing like water,” 
when he pumps upon his patients or envelopes 
them in well-saturated winding-sheets. Water 
has had its poets, of a watery order. Babbling 
brooks, running streams, crystal springs, gushing 
fountains, bright pools, sparkling lakes, dew- 
drops, and all such, have been consecrated in 
albums, forget-me-nots, and the usual fungi of 
literature. The water question, seriously speak- 
ing, is an important one. Water to land is as 
three to one, according to geography books. But 
how to get at it? ‘There are districts wherein 
there are wells without water, hills without a 
rill, valleys without a stream, acres without so 
much asaduck-pond. Talk was madea few years 
ago of bringing the sea from Brighton to London; 
but, plainly speaking, sea-water wont do to adul- 
terate milk with, to wash clothes with, and to 
perform a variety of domestic et ceteras with. Our 
great wantisriver-waterand well-water. Weloathe 
the Thames, and look suspiciously upon the New | 
River. And yet it appears that fresh water is to | 
be had in great abundance, had we the proper | 
person to purvey for us. “ Drink deep,” saith | 
Pope; “dig deep,” saith another; “dig know- | 
ingly,” saith a third, and he is right. Nature has 
large breasts, and these we must suck. We can- 
not bring the river, the burn, or the streamlet to 
our doors to refresh the mouth, drive the mill, 
irrigate the field, supply the boiler of the steam- 
engine. We want, in short, a hydroscopist—one 
who can tell us where, and under what circum- 
stances, water is to be found; and France has 
found one. His name is Joseph Gautherot, and | 
we now proceed to give some particulars respect- 
ing aman more valuable to society than all the | 
spirit-rappers and rod-diviners put together. We 
would rather know of a well than of the state of 
the soul of a great-creat-grand , » site 
tiles on ee’* t-grandmother or the site 

Joseph Gauterot was born in the small village 
of Velexon (Haute Sadne), in the Canton of 
Fresne St. Mametz, on the 15th March 1805. | 
He was sent to the village-school at the age of 
seven, and continued there until he had attained 
the age of twelve. After being confirmed, he 
wrought with his father as a pitman or miner. 
At the age of eighteen he lost his father, and the 
conscription made him a private in the 13th 
Light Infantry, when he was marched to the 
garrison of Mézitres. Here he became acquainted 
with the greatest iron-master of the Ardennes, | 
M. Gendarme, who appreciated his intelligence, 
and made him overseer of one of his mines; at 
the same time buying him off from the army. 
The sudden irruption of water into the mine di- 
rected his mind to a new study. Guided by a 
kind of natural inspiration, the poor miner gained 
insight of the inner formation of the globe: he 
discovered, as it were by instinct, the bed of 
subterranean waters. Through the death of 
Gendarme, which left him without patron or pro- | 








{that he 


| much!” 


| 12,000. 
| agreed to pay; whilst, on the other hand, the 





tector, he resolved to dedicate his life to a new 
vocation. His first essay—how timidly he set 
about it—was crowned with success. His fame 
since 1845 has been great in the Ardennes. He 
has been sought for by agriculturists and manu- 
facturers far and near. Ata small expenditure 
of time and money he has discovered springs 
where they were least to be expected. For this 


service, attested by landowners, manufacturers, | 


and others, he was rewarded in 1846 by the 
French Government with a gold medal. To 
his inventive genius many portions of Eastern 
France are indebted for copious springs of water. 
Water was always found at the depth he 
predicted, and often in greater quantities than he 
had predicted. His fame was spread abroad. The 
town council of a locality in Haute-Marne, at an 
official sitting, took into consideration a proposal 
made them by Gautherot, to point out a spring 
which should cast up 4000 litres (more than 
16,000 gallons) of water an hour for a reward of 
10,000 francs (400/.) The mayor gave him his 
assurance that he would do his utmost with the 
higher authorities to have the contract confirmed. 


| On leaving the mairie the mayor begged him, that, 


out of mere curiosity, as he said, he would point 
out to him the spot where the spring lay, pledging 


his word of honour to keep the secret. Gautherot, | 


never suspecting a man of wealth and station, 
led him to the spot, and said, “ Here lies my 
spring!” He returned to his home and awaited 
the ratification of the contract. Two months 
after he read an advertisement in a Haute-Marne 
newspaper for contracts to lay down water-pipes 
for the same community. For the first time in 
his life the honest man was surprised by a feeling 


| of doubt; he travelled to the town, went to the 


spot, and saw a fountain casting up 48,000 gallons 
of water an hour. The mayor, breaking his 
word of honour, had betrayed Gautherot’s secret 
to a poor workman, and told him where to dig. 
The shamefully deceived and plundered man 
obtained with some difficulty a slender compen- 
sation from the mayor and a certificate 
was the discoverer of the spring 
as his sole reward. On a future occasion 
Gautherot took better care. He proposed to a 
cloth-manufacturer in the neighbourhood of 
Sedan to conduct a stream of water to his 


| premises yielding 16,000 gallons an hour, for the 


sum of 8000 francs, renouncing all compensation 
if the supply fell 400 gallons short of his estimate. 
After some negotiation, the following terms were 
come to: Gautherot promised, for a reward of 
4000 francs, to point out a spring which should 
yield 16,000 gallons an hour ; if the supply fell 
short of this quantity by 400 gallons, he should 
not demand any compensation. The mannfac- 
turer, on the other hand, pledged himself to pur- 


| chase the well, and to pay for every cubic yard of 


francs. As soon as the contract was signed, 
Gautherot went to work, and after a month of 
hard labour the water began to gush forth. But 
in what abundance! It was a perfect stream. 


without diemay, how the hydroscopist and_ his 


labourers cleared away with their horny fists | 


every obstacle to the free issue of the waters. 
“Hold! hold!” he cried; ‘“ too 
“ We shall reckon by-and-by,” said 
Gautherot, coolly; “at present I have other 
affairs on hand than talking with you.” 

After a law-suit an understanding was come 


to. It was admitted that, as the spring cast up | heaemen 
240,000 gallons an hour, Gautherot had a legal | saga 


{ Benou Hashim?’ 


sive operations. Algeria will long have to thank 
this man, who, giving her supplies of water, has 
given her the means of prosperity. 

In November last died Paul Delaroche, at the 
age of 60, one of the greatest painters of France. 
He studied under Gros, one of the four G’s— 
Gros, Gérard, Guérin, Girodet—held by critics as 
the four greatest artists of France. Théophile 
Silvestre, in the second volume of his “ History 
of Living Painters,” has recorded some of his 
aphorisms on art and artists, a few of which we 
select. 

When an artist, in a moment of enthusiasm, throws 
off a sketch, he cannot do the same thing a second 
time. Rembrandt, a man of free and lively 
expression, is, with all his defects, a great painter, 
perhaps the greatest of all painters. Raphael is cold 
in comparison to the poorest of Rembrandt’s paint- 
ings. One cannot expend too much atten- 
tion, care, and taste in the selection of a subject, 
or too much energy in representing it to the be- 
holder. 

Not being an artist, and incapable of sketching 
an eyebrow, we must refer the gentle reader to 
Silvestre’s work. And, now, by way of yariety, 
we turn to a translation of an ancient Arabic 
manuscript, by Dr. B. R. Sanguinetti. 

Abou’ 1 Abbas Assafah was very fond of a 
gossip of an evening, and relished this, as a re- 
creation, more than anything else. Alhaitham 
relates the story from Arrakkachy, who expresses 
himself in these terms:—‘“ I passed one evening 
in conversation with the Caliph, who said to me, 
‘Tell me, O Yazid, some tale which thou hast 
heard.’ I replied: ‘O Prince of the Faithful, 
and if the subject should have relation to the 
He replied: ‘ Nothing would 
| be more agreeable to me.’ Then said I: ‘O, 
| Commander of the Faithful! a man of the tribe 
{of Tonoikh stopped one day in the camp of 
Bénou’ Amir, son of Sa’ssa’ah, and, as soon as 
; he had deposited his baggage, he repeated these 
verses :— 

I swear to it; the linen drawers of the Amiritts 
shall never be cleansed from ignominy while they 
keep their skins (lives.) 





A young girl of the tribe advanced towards 
him and began to converse with him, and he 


| spoke to her with mildness, and put questions to 


| said: “ Who art thou, my dear ?” 
|“T am of the 


Then she 
He replied: 
She replied: 


her, until they were quite friendly. 


Benou Tamim.” 
“ Know you what has been said: 


The Tamimites are better conductors into the road 


| of shame than the birds called hatha (water-dappers) ; 


lead them into the way of generosity and they go 
astray. I have seen the night dispersed by day; but 
I have never seen shame turn away from the Tamim. 
If a flea mounted on the back of a louse, were to 


| make an attack on the men and women of Tamim, 
water over 16,000 gallons, at the rate of 800 | 


| art thou then ?” 


~ ‘ : | Benou Jdjl.” The young girl replied: 
The manufacturer hurried forward and saw, not | 


claim to 55,200f., which, however, he reduced to | 


This amount and costs the manufacturer 


spring became the property of Gautherot. Some- 
time afterwards he sold it to a miller in the 
neighbourhood. Such remarkable success na- 
turally drew the attention of a country which 
for long centuries had felt the want of potable 
water, to this worthy man. While we in England 
say: “A bushel of March dust is worth a king’s 


ransom,”—in Algiers they say: “A drop of water | 


is worth a drop of gold.’” The mayor of Nancy, 


who has large possessions in Algeria, dispatched | 


Gautherot to that country, and shortly afterwards 
springs of water were found at Monstaganein, 
Arzef, Oran, in Algiers, and other places. At 
present he is busied at Constantine with exten- 


| farthings. 
much! too | é 


certes, it would not be repulsed.” 


Then said the man, “ No, by Allah! I am not 
one of the Tamim.” She said: “Of what tribe 
He replied: “I am one of the 
“ Knowest 
thou who has said: 


I see men to whom much has been given; but from 


| the Benou Jdjl I have received but three or four 


When one of them happens to die, we dig 
for him a grave of about an ell depth.” 


The Arab said: “No, by Allah! I am not of 
the tribe of Jdjl.”. The young girl added: “ Of 
what tribe are thou?” He replied: “I am ef the 
Benou Yacheir.” Then she said: “Know you 


When the garment of an individual of the Benou 
Yacheor touches thee, pronounce praises to Allah, 
until thou art purified.” 


The man said, &e., and the young girl replied, 
&e. 

T have seen the Abd alkays in abasement. When 
they found nothing but onions and vinegar, stale and 
putrified leeks, they passed the night @ tirer leurs 
flatuositiés, like the Nabatheans, who drew their 
humid reeds. 


The Arab said, &c., and the woman added, &e. 


When noble men wish to assemble together, to 
perform noble actions, the Bahilite turns his back. 
| If the Caliph were a Bahilite, certes, he could not 
| contend with the nobility, with generous men. And 


| the honour of a Bahilite, even when it is well pre- 
served, is like a rotten turban. 
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The individual said, &c., and the woman in her | 
turn replied, &c. 


Do not consider thy young camel in safe keeping 
with a Fezarite, &c. 


| story is like a Scotch plaid thrown on the 
| 


The man said, &c., and the woman replied, &c. | 


Genealogists have lost trace of the father of Thakif ; 


and they have no other father to mislead them. To | 


trace the origin of the Thakifites, when, themselves 
they can attach them to no one, is a task impossible. 


They are dirty pigs; slay them, for that is permitted | 


to us. 


The individual screamed, &c., and the woman | 


said, Gc. 
When a woman of Benou Abs meets a young fellow, 
felicitate her on the luck she acquires. 


| recover the present shock 


the portraits are not always correct. The 


Desirous of | 
He 


shoulders of a_ life-guardsman. 
being original, M. Arnold is only singular. 


wishes to be thought at once a German and a | 


Frenchman. Between the two stools he falls. 
He is neither the one nor the other. The author 
is a young man, we learn, and may live to 
“Speak softly of 
our sister.” A lady should always have consi- 
deration from those who may consider themselves 
lords, for more reasons than we have time to tell. 
La vie réelle, is from the pen of Madame Mathill 
Froment. It is not a tale, not a novel, not a ro- 


| mance; but it combines thequalities of the three— 


The Arab said, &c., and the woman replied, &c. | 


Tha’labah, son of Kays, is the worst of populations, 
the vilest and most perfidious towards a neighbour. 

The Arab said, &c., and the young girl 
repeated, &c. 

When a woman of Ghany has given birth to a son, 
let her know the news by a tailor. 

He said, &c., and the woman replied, &c.: 

When the fingers of a maiden of Benou Morrah are 
died with henna, marry her instantly, and fear not 
her disposition to adultery. 

The man said, &c., and she added, &c.: 

Thine eyes are blue, O son of Mouca’bir (one be- 
headed); and for the same all the sons of Benou 
Dhabbah are pale with shame. 

He said, &c., and the woman replied, &e.: 


When an Asdite woman has begotten a son, 
gratulate her that she has begotten a hammer. 


con- 


The man said, &c., and the woman replied, &c.: 
“Wretch, of what tribe art thou? Art thou not 
ashamed to lie? ‘Tell the truth.” Then he re- 
plied, &c., and the woman, &c.: 

When Khboza’ah was glorified with the past, we 
saw that his glory and boasting was to drink wine. 


This tribe has openly sold the wine of Ca’bah, the | 


wine of mercy, for a skinful of dregs. Shame to those 


who sell deprivation ! 

The woman reckons up all the tribes of Arabia; 
it would occupy space to give the dialogue be- 
tween the Arab and the girl in full. We restrain 
ourselves to the conclusion: 

He said, &c., and the woman replied, &c.:— 

Never marry thyself with the children of Ham, for 


they are the most hideous in form among all the chil- | 


dren of God, except the Lbn Acwa’. 


He said: “No, by Allah, I am not of the chil- 
dren of Ham; but, indeed, of one of the children 
of Satan, the stoned-one!” The young girl re- 
plied :—*“ The Lord curse thee! and thy father, the 
devil, along with thee! Knowest thou not who 
saith :— 

Ho! O, servents of God, behold him who hath led 
thee into error, the enemy of the prophet of God, the 
braying Iblis. 

Said then the 
now, I 


girl: “ Behold 





Arab to the young 
thy pardon?” She replied: 
“Arise! get away, wretch! and when thou 
comest down among our people never recite 
verses upon them before thou knowest what thou 
art thyself. Never seek to find out the bad 

qualities of others, for every people have the 
virtues and their defects, except the sent-of-God 
and those whom He has selected as His adorers, 
and whom He protects against their enemies. 
As to thee, the verse of Farazdak may be 
applied :— 

When thou descendest from the honour of a noble 
family, thou dost connect thy name with infamy, and 
dost leave all shame behind thee. 

The Arab replied to her “I swear to thee I 
shall never again recite poe try.’ 

One must approach a French novel warily. It 
often begins in Champagne, bright, sparkling, 
bubbling, and ends in laudanum, thick, nasty, 
exhilarating, then soporific and deadly. The 
charm of a French novel is not to be de nied ; 
neither is th¢ consequence. It often resembles a 
medical report, in a medical journal, which ex- 
hibits the d xterity of a surgeon, which 
the origin and progress of a disease, and which 
unwraps the bandages and shows us a sore in all 
its hideousness. Exceptions there are, of course 
There are French tales, L’Epingle for ins tance, 
which lately we noticed, as pure and as true-like 
as any thing which ever flowed from the pen of a 
Goldsmith. We notice among recent works the 
Contes humoristiques of Arthur Arnold. “ In 
these tales, humour slides easily into allegory, 
Here we 


beseech 


shows 


and allegory into the phantasmagoric. 
invention, 


find philosophy, and 


nerve; 





| Deuce. 


narration, surprise,the improbable. What matters? 
In these days a person buys and reads a book, to 
be amused and delighted, more than instructed. 
Madame, as far as her book is concerned, is “a 


strong-minded woman”—we hope not a Lady | 
so frightfully | 


Bulwer’s Mrs. Palmsby, who is 
learned in Greek and Latin that she is enough to 
terrify one, quoting from Virgil down to the— 
The author proposes to herself to study 


| life in its habitual conditions, or to explain it, as 


gettatore—for this the Press 


it is surrounded by religious and moral influences. 
It is the old story. A man of wealth woos a girl 
of low estate. 
real, and the woman is real. 
charming. 


The scenes are 


German and Danish books have been received | 


too late to be noticed. 


Foreign Books 1 recel itly published. 


(Where prices are given the rane has been valued at a 
shilling, and the thaler at three shillings, as in importing 
books duty aud carriage have to be reckoned.) 





Chatel, Victor.—Nouvelles observations, &c. 
the preservation of birds for the interests of 
Paris. 8vo. 

Colins.—L' Economie politique, 


‘“A plea for 


. Y »yltor 
igricuiture, 


source de révolutions et des 


utopies prétendus socialistes. Tom. II. 111. Paris. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. each vol. 

Du Camp, Maxime.—Les six aventures. Paris. 8vo. 
Grenier, Edouard.—La mort du Juif errant, poéme. Paris 
12mo. 

Houssaye, Arstne.—Les femmes commes elles sont. Paris. 
18mo. 

Pesquidoux, L. de—Voyage pittoresque en Franee, &c 
Lyons. SvO. 

Ratier, Paul - Ernest de.—Preuve évidente que Bordeaux 
n’existe pas. Bordeaux. 32mo 

Souli¢é, F.—Le mémoires du Diable. 2 vols. Paris. 12mo, 

SPANISH. 

Balmes, Jaime.—Curso de filosofia elemental. Logica. 
Paris. 18mo. 

Malo, Ignacio Garcia.—Voz de la naturaleza. Coleccion de 


anecdotas, historias y novelas. 





FRANCE. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 

Paris, March 29. 
Srxce I last addressed you nothing very startling has 
occurred in the literary world. The Presse has com- 
pleted the publication of a new novel of Mme. 
La Daniella which, in the end, proved a great deal 
better than its commencement might have led one to 
suppose. It is replete with beautiful d iptions of 
Italian scenery, and sketches of the life of the lower 


S inds, 


iescr 










classes in Rome and the Roman campagna, sickening 
by their fearful reality. S passages of the book 
ire objectionable on ‘the score of morality; and the 
C to of Ausonius is not much more explicit than a 


dialogue which takes place between Daniella and her 
lover. It is of course impossible to deseribe the inci- 
dents of this strange conversation ; suffice it to say 
that the gentleman e x presse s the strongest mye tion 
to avail himself of his hold up m the affections of La 
Daniella, to ‘‘ effect her ruin,” as the pe lice reports 
romantically phrase it. She ove rcomes these 
by assuring him that she has long lost all claims to 
wear the orange blossom. The hero practically dis- 
covers this to be a mere deception practised upon him, 
and he indulges in passionate self-congratulations at 
the result, which are unequalled by anything of the 
same kind since the days of Petronius Arbiter. This 
same feuilleton concludes with a smart attack upon 
the papacy, stating among other amenities, that 
several of the Cardinals believed the Pope to be 
has been served with a 


scrupies 


warning by the police. 


This week has been marked in a literary point of 
view by a sitting held by the Académie Frangaise, 
| for the purpose of receiving M. de Falloux. The 
hon. gentleman, whose claims to public notoriety are 
his ultra conservative principles and the elegant 
fluency of his speeches, owes his election chiefly to 
the fact of his being a wealthy landowner, and a 


friend of M. Guizot and M. de Montalembert. Kissing 
goes by favour, and so does an election to the 
Académie Francaise, and literary fame, especially 


when not backed by something more antial, is 


g subst 


But in this instance the man is | 


| extraordinary power 


| of the learned members. Voltaire defined the Aca- 
| démie as.a body which received “ men of title, men 
| in office, prelates, lawyers, doctors, star-gazers, and 
| even literary men.” The definition, to this day, has 
proved true to a letter. 

1 mentioned some time since that a M. Eugéne de 
Mirecour, whose little ‘‘ Biographies Contemporaines” 
| have more than once been mentioned in the columns 
of the Criric, had got into trouble for Jibelling M. 
Gustave Planché, the well-known critic of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, who brought an action against him 
for defamation. The trial came on this week, and 
some curious disclosures were made by the counsel on 
either side. Among other things it was proved that 
the defendant has no right to the name he assumes. 
His real patronymic is the rather homely one of 
Jacquot ; but, being born at Mirecour, a small place in 
the department of Vosges, he calls himself M. Eugéne 
of such a place—dropping the plebeian cognomen. 
This is very harmless, but a law is about to be 
brought in making such usurpations of name penal. 
Whether this influenced the judges or not I am 
unable to say, but M. ‘“Jacquot” was sentenced to 
pay 500f. fine. 

M. Emile de Girardin has been making desperate 

| endeavours to purchase the Revue des Deux Mondes 
from its present proprietor, M. Buloz. He began by 
offering him 600,000 franes (24,000/.), and gradually 
increased the offer to one million of francs, but with- 
out success. The versatile Emile is now turning his 
attention to the stage, and is writing a comedy. 

Michel Levy has purchased from M. Guizot an 
entirely new work from the pen of that eminent 
statesman. It is entitled Mes Mémoires, and consists 

of M. Guizot’s diary, from his first entrance into 
public life under the Restoration, until the 22nd of 
| February 1848. The price paid by M. Levy is small, 
considering the immense interest of the work—6000/., 
or 150,000 frances. 

Paris is never without its hero or its nine days’ 
wonder ; and it possesses both just now in the person 
of a gentleman named Hume, whose exhibitions of 
the effects of magnetism or mesmerism go very far 
beyond anything that Mesmer ever dreamed of. Mr. 
Hume is an American of large fortune, amd therefore 
entirely free from any charge of practising on the 
eredulity of the world with a view to profit; but there 
is no doubt that all the strange and mysterious, and 
even horrible revelations, which are reported in the 
American journals in connection with spirit-rapping 
and communication with the dead—to say nothing of 
the disclosures of secret thoughts, &c.—are developed 
by him in a manner which excites the terror and 
astonishment of most of those who are permitted to 
witness his powers of command over the spiritual or 
other world, of which this sublunary planet is as yet 
in entire ignorance, save to the privileged few like 
Mr. Hume. On this gentleman's first arrival in town, 
it appears he made no mystery of bis mesmeric apti- 

tudes, which he did not hesitate to exhibit to some 
of his most incredulous friends, to convince them 

‘that there are things in heaven and earth” neither 
wisdom, nor knowledge, nor philosophy can account for. 
The revelations, however were so extraordinary, and 
the presence of what appeared to be supernatural 
agencies so seemingly apparent, that what was at 
tirst regarded as simply curious soon began to excite 
feelings of nervous alarm, and in some instances reli- 
gious terrors were awakened of the most painful kind. 
These feelings spread so widely, and probably some 
exaggerations being mixed with the r reports of the most 
credulous of those who had witnessed Mr. Hume’s 
séances, that a general feeling of consternation was 
created throughout a large class of society, and that 
gentleman at once resolved to make no further display 
of his acquaintance with the world of spirits. It is, 
however, generally asserted that he came to this 
determination in consequence of an interview to which 
he was invited by a high dignitary of the Church, 
who thought such delusions, or whatever they may be, 
calculated to have a mischievous effect on the reli- 
gious feelings of weak-minded persons. Others say 
that they were stopped by an intimation from the 
police. However this may be, Mr. H. now peremp- 
torily declines to renew or continue any further exhi- 
bition. In the meantime Parisian society is left quite 
undecided as to whether he is a very clever profi- 
cient in the not over respectable science of legerdemain 
as practised by our Robert Houdins and Bosco’s, or 
whether he really possesses certain faculties or powers 
for which human knowledge is at present unable to 
account. The upshot, however, is that either some of 
the most grave and profound thinkers in France, and 
men of practical science—persons in every way 
worthy of credit—have been most egregiously imp ised 
upon, or that the presence of supernatural agencies 
has been rendered apparent: I will not say proved, 
though that is maintained by many. One case is 
ted which has made a great impression, from the 
grave character and the social station of the principal 
personage, who is a member of the Institute, and 
otherwise of distinguished eminence. This gentleman, 
who was one of the scoffers, and loudest in the ex- 
pression of his disbelief, was one of a company before 
whom Mr. Hume was prevailed upon to exercise his 
; which produced a marked effect 
party assembled. This gentleman, 
demanded a proof in bis own 


on some of the 


quite unconvinced, 


but | not calculated to prove a tempting bait for the votes | person—in reference to the faculty of recalling the 
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dead, he mentioned that some few years since | yearns for the sunshine as warmth, and as warmth 


he had lost a much-loved child. 


power really existed, he required that the presence of | be no growth. 


the deceased should be made 
The exhibitor assented, but remarked that he 
could not answer for his essay being successful, as 
certain aptitudes or sympathies were required, which 
the gentleman requiring this proof might or might 
not possess. The experiment commenced. In a 
short time the demandant (to coin a word for the 
occasion) suddenly became of an ashy paleness, and, 
in a state of the most painful agitation, affirmed that 
he had distinctly felt the kiss of an infant on both 
his cheeks, and that the lips were of chilling coldness. 
The respected character of the individual, and the 
strong emotion occasioned by the impression made 
upon him, were equally guarantees that there was no 
deception here; and hence this incident, whether real 


or a delusion, has created a stronger sensation than | 


any other of the unaccountable experiments of the 
gentleman in question. The newspapers have, of 
course, given most exaggerated accounts on the sub- 
jects—accounts in which the wonderful and the im- 
possible struggle for mastery; but the reality seems 
quite strange and unaccountable enough, without the 
aid of ridiculous inventions. The Faubourg St. Ger- 


main rings with stories of the Emperor's interview | 


with Mr. H., but they are merely fabrications of spite 
and imbecility. That gentleman was presented at 
the Tuileries, and spent an evening there on a public 
reception night; but the only allusion to mesmerism 
which took place was a brief conversation between the 
imperial host and hostess and Mr. Hume, at which 
both the Emperor and Empress were greatly amused. 


By a sudden turn of the wheel of Fortune the | 


Théatre Francais, which has been long in the van of 
ill-suecess, has again regained the favour of the 
public. The talisman which has brought back the 
“‘chartered libertine ” is a drama called La Fiammina, 
which, without being a chef-d'’euvre, has some points 
of nature and feeling about it which awaken the 
sympathies of the spectator: and, above all, the 
lesson it incnlcates is one of morality and virtue. 
Strange! i 


vears been running after such productions as “ Les 
Filles de Marbre,” ‘“‘La Dame aux Camélias,”’ “ Le 
Demi Monde,” and other exhibitions, in which pro- 
fligacy and libertinism are displayed with such 
cynical details. Yet so it is. Perhaps society had 
become somewhat weary of subjects the continued 
patronage of which certainly did not say much for 
their moral taste. But, however this may be, La 
Fiammina—the heroine of which abandons her husband 


and child, and undergoes for that cruel abandonment | 


severe trials and humiliations—has been received with 
the most extraordinary applause. The mother meets 
her son grown up into a fine young man, with every 
fine quality of head and heart; but when her heart 


yearns to press him to her bosom, she finds herself 


rejected as a stranger, who brings evil and dishonour 
upon her family—her son’s life being in danger from 
the arm of her paramour, with whom he is engaged 
in a duel. The whole piece is well written: but the 
concluding scenes are deeply affecting, and created 
deep emotion in the breasts of the audience. The | 
heroine finally retires to the solitude of a convent, 
abandoning the stage and the brilliant existence for 
which she had sacrificed the happiness of her hus- 
band and child and her own. 
passages in which vice and immorality are held up 
to indignation, and these were applauded most vehe- | 


mently. A witty modern author, Henri Heine, | 
said that there was nothing on earth so vir- 
tuous as an audience of the theatre at a first 


representation—a character the spectators completely 
justified on the first night of Fiammini. It was beau- 
tifully acted, like most pieces at the Francais. The 
author, M. Uchard, is the husband of Madeleine 
Brohan, a favourite actress, who lately left him to go 
to St. Petersburgh; and it is said much of the lan- 
guage of the piece is descriptive of his own feelings, 
and the situation in which he has been placed by her 
desertion. 

Mme. Ristori has just arrived, and all Paris is on 
the qui vive for her Phédre and Lady Macbeth. 





GERMANY. 


Schatzkdstlein des Genattersmanns. Von BERTHOLD 

AUERBACH. Stuttgart. 

We claim for this book a threefold merit. First, 
itis a most interesting collection of tales; se- 
condly, the tale is a vehicle for the highest and 
most fruitful moral teaching; thirdly, ever 
blending with this moral teaching is the grand 
idea of German unity. 

The tales, as tales, are of such a simple and 
unpretending character that it is scarcely neces- 
sary to dwell on the first point. 

On the second point much more might be said 
then we have room for. 
difficult achievements in literature to blend the 


didactic and the entertaining so as not to make | 


the didactic too prominent. The green earth 





you will say, that this could be a claim to | 
success with a public who have for the last four or five | 


| soul needs dread as little as recompense to impel 


The play abounds with | of noble and noblest souls is not enough for man- 


It is one of the most | 


If the alleged | alone, though without the warmth there could 
And likewise, while all poetry | countenance and customary moods. As nature 


manifest to him. | should fertilise, yet as warmth only should we | is often sportive, but never frivolous, so should 





voice of joy, not more earnest, yet certainly not 
less earnest, than creation in its customary 


| seek poetry. The poetry has most of didactic | art, so should poetry, be often sportive but never 


purpose. Take asa mythical poem the history 
of Hercules. Here no lesson is obtruded; and, | 
except what has been created in the accumula. | 
tion of ages by the conscience of the human | 
ace, no lesson is intended; but the very noblest | 
lessons are suggested and impressed, temperance, 

self-denial, generosity, and other virtues being 

pictured as at once the results and the causes of 

the divinest heroism. While in ancient times | 
there was a national poetry, in which, whether it | 
assumed an epic or a dramatic form, the sublimest 
moral ideas were interwoven—there is in modern 
times a poetry for the people, a far different and 
very much meaner, meagrer thing. We use the 
word poetry in its most comprehensive sense, in- 
cluding the prose tale and whatsoever imagina- 
tion claimeth as appertaining peculiarly to its 
‘domain; and surely Ivanhoe is no less a poem 
{ than the Iliad. In a national poetry destiny and 
retribution continually and conspicuously figure: 
the national poetry being part of the national 
religion. No modern nation has anything corre- 
| sponding thereto; for no modern nation hasa reli- 
| gion distinctively itsown. The moral standard has 
also been much lowered by the notion so alien to 
ancient, and above all to Greek convictions, of 
| the most various kinds of atonement to be sought 
for elsewhere than in the sufferings of the indi- 
vidual. What a terrible tradition is that con- 
cerning (Edipus, whether or not we consider it 
| to contain any tincture of historical truth ! 
Terrible, most terrible! Yet how much of 
stupendous and sacred majesty it gives to the 
moral aspects of the universe! Here is a just, a 
wise, a pious man, who, in ignorance, commits | 
crimes that we shudder to read of: his ignorance 
avails him as an abridgment to the length, but 
not asa mitigation to the strength, of his woes. 
| Remorse and privation and every calamity and | 
every misery are his, till, before Gods and men, 
| he stands purified. We feel as potently as if the 
| avenging Furies were scourging us with their 
most unpitying scourge that, if such are the 
tortures which crucify him who sins in ignorance, | 
| how fierce must the tortures be of him who sins 

| with free will and with full knowledge. When 

| the awful thought of inexorable and inevitable | 
retribution reigns not in human communities, 
| you must, to win men into the path of righteous- 
ness, coax them, or bribe them, or brandish before 
them terrors in whose reality they only half 
believe. A noble soul cannot fail, of course, to 
rise above the general debasement, and a noble 








it to its utmost manifestation of nobleness. But | 
for moral discipline and moral food, the example 


kind. On every threshold but that of the elect 
ones the shadow of Nemesis must for ever fall if 
darker presences are to be keptaway. When the 
Argonauts were sailing past the island where the 
Sirens dwelt, who lured with their sweet music 
mariners to their destruction, the poet and the 
minstrel Orpheus shielded from temptation 
and danger that brave band of adventurers 
whose despondency he had so often cheered, | 
by singing and playing a lay so rich and | 
| so beautiful that the melody of the Sirens lost 
| altogether its witching power. But, if there had 
| been no Orpheus there, the Argonauts would 
have been obliged to stop their ears or to bind 
| themselves to the mast to resist the enchantment 
| of the Sirens. And so the noble and the noblest 
| souls repel for themselves and for others, through 
| simple nobleness, the Siren passions that ensnare 
| vulgar souls to death. But when there is no 
| noble, no noblest soul near, to guide, to protect, | 
and to inspire, thy ears must be stopped, and | 
thy limbs must be bound, if thou wouldst be 
saved from ruin, and if thou wouldst reach the | 
haven in innocence and peace. Nothing stops | 
the ears or binds the limbs so effectually as the | 
fear of retribution, the fear of a penalty, that 
| unfailingly strikes us, though we may conceal 
| from the world both the offence and the penalty. 
In a poetry for the people we cannot give to this | 
grim phantom of retribution the same dominant 
place as in a national poetry. Virtues less lofty | 
are to be inenlcated, and instruments less lofty | 
| must be employed. Still, as much in the oo 
case as in the other must what is utilitarian, what 
| is obtrusively didactic, be excluded. A poem isa | 








force which has least of didactic purpose, and | frivolous. j 
which has not been written with any didactic | art, into the realm of poetry, this volume of 


| characterise such vast multitudes. 


| would be England’s most natural allies. 


| heartily the ally of any country. 


Admitting at once into the realm of 


Auerbach’s, we profess an admiration alike for 
its earnestness and its sportiveness. The author 
strives to leaven the breast of the German people 
with certain exalted moral principles, yet there 
is no utilitarian tone, no didactic air. Auerbach 
is just such a poet-preacher as we should wish for 
our own country, where the literature of frivolity 
alternates with the literature of pedantic prate, 
and where you have to choose between the rubbish 
of Holywell-street and the rubbish of dreary ser- 
monisers. Manful striving, cheerful resignation, 
ready renouncement, geniality, kindliness, un- 
selfish promptitude to help the struggling, to pity 
the erring, to encourage the penitent ; these are 
the excellences which Auerbach illustrates in 
many a delightful story. There is a certain com- 
bination of thrift, shrewdness, heroism, piety, 
and abounding mercy, which used to exist, and 
perhaps still exists, in the rural districts of Scot- 
land, which seems common in Germany, but of 
which the examples are exceedingly rare in Eng- 
land. The working man in England is either a 
pauper, or, stung by ambition, he is fighting 
hard to leave the position of a working man. 
Perhaps, if we had a poet-preacher like Auerbach, 
he would throw so much lustre round the lot and 
the home of the working man that England would 
at length have real working men, proud, above all 
things, of being working men. In “Our Village,” 
and in “ Belford Regis,” which so admirably de- 
lineate the rural and the provincial life of Eng- 
land, the working man, in the elevated sense 
just spoken of, never appears. We have known 
many valiant, kingly working men both in Lon- 
don and in the manufacturing districts, but they 
were not types of their class : they were ashamed 
of their class—of the squalid and the sordid with 
which so many of their brethren despairing 
wrestle, and of the recklessness and vice which 
No healthy, 
no stable community where the working man is 
not revered ; but the working man must first 
revere himself. Yet this supposes a blending of 
poetry with the working man’s toil and endur- 
ance, which political changes can do little to pro- 
duce. A living, catholic literature for the people 
would not of itself accomplish what is wanted ; 
but it has performed marvellous things in Ger- 
many, and, with a few Auerbachs to begin with, 
who could doubt that it would perform marvel- 
lous things in England ? 

Though knowing that it is the morality of the 
individual which makes a nation great, yet 
Auerbach yearns to see the German nation great 
as well through its political unity as through the 
morality of the individual. If in his tales he is 
the poet-preacher to the individual, he is in them 
likewise the prophet of his country’s indepen- 
dence, harmony, and majestic attitude. Germany 


| is paralysed and degraded by being broken up 


into so many separate states. A united Scandi- 
navia and a united Germany are more important 
to the world than a united Italy or a resuscitated 
Poland. Seventy years have elapsed since the 
death of Frederick the Great. He put it into the 
power of Prussia rapidly to absorb Germany. 
But the most contemptible mediocrities have for 
seventy vears sat on the Prussian throne. What 


| a magnificent land a united Germany would be! 


A united Germany and a united Scandinavia 
; From 
affinity of race have sprung many other affinities. 
An alliance of England with France must always 
be temporary. Indeed, France can never be 
French vanity 
is fickle and faithless. De Tocqueville has said 
that the French have an aptness for everything, 
but that they excel only in war. When at war 


| and when prosperous in war they are incom- 


parably generous and magnanimous; but when 
defeated, or when at peace, they are spiteful, 


jealous, childishly susceptible, conscious of their 


inferiority in what is sublimely enduring to less 
brilliant nations. The French, from this spiteful, 


| jealous, childishly susceptible spirit, do not desire 


a united Italy, and still less do they desire a 
united Germany. It cannot be denied that a 
united Germany would immensely diminish 
France’s political importance. France represents 
all over the world not reform, but innovation: 4 
united Germany would represent both conser- 
vatism and reform. The political uneasiness of 
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France promotes a similar uneasiness through 


Europe. Hence an incessant tendency through 


Europe to premature and fruitless outbreaks. The | 


chimerical in politics is the fatal in politics. But 
whence has the chimerical in modern politics 
chiefly come? From the first French Revolution. 
Idealism should not be banished from politics 
any more than from human life as a whole. And 
dreamers of Utopias in politics have not dreamed 
in vain. Yet how different is the chimerical from 
the ideal. The chimerical forgets natural rela- 
tions. The ideal merely sheds round natural 
relations colours more bright than their own. 
Why should not a nation have its perpetual ro- 
mance as well as its perpetual labour and its 
perpetual combat? Will not the labour be 
thereby the more strenuous and the combat the 
more determined? Of that perpetual romance, 
of the ideal in politics, surely England has too 
little. But we would ever save England from 
the chimerical. Better than the chimerical is 
even the prosaic, to which she is so prone. The 
chimerical in a nation indicates partly impatience 
and partly poverty of imagination. The French 


delight in rapid political triumphs that cost no | 
They will die for a cause; but | 
will they contentedly and perseveringly work for | 


moral sacrifices.” 


it? Prompter than the rest of mankind to shed 
their blood when freedom demands it, to the rest 
of mankind they leave the burden, the pang, and 
the sweat. 
are less selfish than either the Germans or the 
English—but from feverish impetuosity. This 
feverish impetuosity of the French never atones 
forthe havoc which it spreads, by creating ;—for 
even if the French had the other faculties for 
creating, they have not that wealth of imagina- 
tion which is indispensable. A good deal is said 
about the French love of equality; but it is not 
so much that the French love equality, that 
equality has been since their first Revolution their 
ruling principle, as that they are unable to con- 
ceive a more richly varied social condition. They 
in every land who imitate French political action 
are marked by French characteristics, by the po- 
verty of imagination, and by fierce impatience. 
It is the fault of the Germans as of the English 
to be rather too patient; and if their imagination, 


like their mind generally, is sluggish, it is potent | 


and prolific. The Germans uproot too slowly 
rather than too fast. 
as fast and as effectually as the French, they 


would immediately begin to build up again, | 
prompted and puissant thereto by certain deep | 


needs of the heart, yet likewise by their fertile 
imagination. Now if Germany, the united Ger- 
many, with its forty or fifty millions of inhabi- 
tants, were political leader on the Continent 
instead of France, the creative and the ideal in 
politics would displace the chimerical, and rabid 
democracies, and still more rabid despotisms, 
would be equally impossible. Next to England, 
Germany, if united, would be the most important 


VENTRILOQUISM. 


A parr of the entertainment provided for the amuse- 
ment of the public at the Royal Polytechnic Institu- 
tion consists of an exhibition of what is termed ven- 
triloquism by Mr. James. Of course a great amount 
of mirth is excited on the occasion among the 
audience, and which is not confined to the juvenile 
portion. Of the many who go to hear this curious 
performance few perhaps venture to inquire how the 
varying effects of voice are produced, and many no 
doubt really imagine, according to the term applied, 
that the voice does in some way or other come from 
the abdominal regions. It is strange that the subject 
should be so little understood, for Dr. Arnott even, 
in his Elements of Physics, advances the absurd pro- 
position that ventriloquism is in some sort of way pro- 


duced during inhalation ; and the public, content with | 


any or no explanation, leave the subject in statu quo, 
and set down the individual ventriloquist as one who 
possesses some peculiar and wonderful gift which 


enables him to vary his voice in such a strange fan- | 


tastic manner. 

The method of producing the changes of inflexion 
is not difficult of explanation. Many of the noises 
of the London street boys are ventriloquial in cha- 
racter. The counter-tenor voice is strictly ventrilo- 
quial, as is also that quality of voice termed falsetto. 
It is only in the application that the ventriloquist 
differs from the others; his object is to produce an 
illusion, and hence the accessories which are intro- 


Not from selfishness—for the French | 


But if they were to uproot | 


of European countries; Germany, disunited, can | transformations. If England, a united Scandi- 


scarcely be said to have a political existence. | navia, and a united Germany were always in close 


Prussia and Austria have the poor glory of 
sometimes hindering things which they dislike 
from being done ; but positively to do anything 
is beyond the power of both. Austria is kept 
from falling in pieces by what are called dynastic 
influences. It is altogether different with Prussia, 
whose growth dynastic influences hinder. Prus- 
sia’s mission is indicated, and her greatness 


a political and an industrial force. Austria con- 


league as the three foremost Protestant king- 
doms, Popery and despotism might form a Jesuiti- 
cal confederacy, but impotent would its efforts 
be. 

The present political condition of Europe is a 
truce, not a peace:—Not on account of matters 
which the Russian war left unsettled; not on ac- 


| count of the imperishable leaven of insurrection 
secured, by that Protestantism which is at once | 


fessed her weakness and foretold her own doom | 
when she concluded the Concordat with the Pope. | 


In England there is too much attention paid to 
foreign politics, and too little. We bother our- 
selves with the bondege of foreign nations when 
we should look only at their march. ‘To be 
always asking when the Italians, or the Poles, or 
the Hungarians are to rise, or what progress 


silly. 
for is the 
it is her 


empire of those principles which 
divine vocation to illustrate and to 
champion. ‘They may not be the grandest of all 
principles, but their victory is indispensable 
before grander principles can have sway. 


the prospect of their speedy acceptance except in 
Scandinavia and in Germany. ‘Those principles 
are industrial valour and enterprise, commercial 
freedom, and the worth of the individual as the 
individual and apart from political circumstances. 
If not flowing from Protestantism, those prin- 
| ciples are closely connected with Protestantism. 


Constitutionalism is making, is superlatively | 
What England should be chiefly concerned | 


Now, | 
nowhere away from her own shores does she see | 


Hence England goes abroad among the nations | 
eminently as the Protestant country: hence it is | 


to the Protestant realms alone that her sympa- 
thies are due. This may seem or sound narrow, 
and selfish, and utilitarian; but the practical 
effect would refute the seeming and the sound. For 
England’s enormous influence would be given 
only where it would be fruitful, only where it 
would be a real and a mighty help; whereas at 
present it is frittered into minutest morsels, is 
scattered right and left, sometimes according to po- 
pular whim, and sometimes according to the juggle 
of diplomacy, and does more harm than good. 
Even if England were rigidly to maintaia a system 
of non-intervention, in which, however, we do not 
believe, she could, by living intercourse and 
living interchange with those nations which are 
Protestant, in her own broad and bountiful sense, 
achieve infinitely more for the liberty and the 
civilisation of the human race than by the lavish 
expenditure of her money, and by sending forth 
| army after army and fleet after fleet. Theological 

Protestantism has long since done its work; and 

it is exceedingly foolish to fight over again a 
| battle which was fought two or three hundred 
years ago. But Protestantism, as a political and 
industrial energy, is still in its youth. It must 
subdue the entire globe as the herald of celestial 





} duced, and which in fact may be said to be almost 

| necessary. Some ventriloquists (I use the common 
term, although polyphonist would be more appro- 

| priate) use the voice as if it came from different parts 
of the room. 
to difference of pitch, and thus produces those varying 
inflexions which enable him to keep up a conversa- 
tion as if between different persons. 

At a point in the larynx is the rima, or opening in 
the windpipe, at which the breath in passing from 
the lungs is vibrated into sound. This rima, or 
longitudinal opening, is capable of contraction and 
expansion to the full extent of the interior cavity. In 
producing what are termed the natural tones in 
ascending the scale fromm the lower to the higher notes, 
the rima gradually contracts, while the trachea or 
windpipe has a vertical as well as a lateral action, 
producing in fact, involuntarily, the contraction ; 
when at the highest point that can be thus reached, by 
a violent muscular effort the rima is still further 

| contracted, and the volume of the pharynx is also 
diminished, and a new phase of voice takes place. This 
in the bass voice produces that quality which enables the 
singer to take what is termed the counter-tenor range, 
and in a tenor is in fact the falsetto. ‘The ven- 
triloquist, who generally—in fact 1 may say almost 
always—possesses a bass voice, by which he has 
a greater range and a more distinct character between 
his natural voice and the falsetto, merely makes use 
of this falsetto quality, and by practice is enabled to 
speak upon it. Changing thus rapidly from the natural 


Mr. James, however, confines himself | 


in France; not on account of the chimeras 
which bewilder the democracies ; but on account 
of the obstacles: to development which Pro- 
testanism, as a political and industrial energy, 
encounters in a peace which is no peace, in a 
peace which is nothing but a hypocritical stag- 
nancy. It is not in the dircction of war, how- 
ever, that Auerbach’s doctrine of German unity 
at all tends. He would rather, by genius and 
geniality combined, show the natives of the dif- 
ferent German States how small the differences 
are which keep them apart. Those differences 
are really less than the differences which separate 
the English, the Irish, and the Scotch. But 
among the English, the Irish, and the Scotch, 
there is what there is so little of in Germany— 
passion. And if passion divides it unites. It is 
observed by Vacherot that, while in France 


| mysticism was a kind of refinement or exaggera- 


tion or metamorphosis of human love, it was in 
Germany almost exclusively a deepening of con- 
templation. Hereby French mysticism is less 
sublime, but more seductive, and perhaps more 
salutary. The Frenchman may be gross some- 
times in showing love both to man and to his 
maker. But let us not deny the nobleness of 
social instinct in the French. Through that in- 
stinct France has become so stupendously France 
to every Frenchman. In the German the social 
instinct is feeble; otherwise what France is now 
to every Frenchman, Germany would be to every 
German. The German is often bestial in his 
sensual tastes and sensual gratifications just in 
the degree that his passions are starved and slow. 
Germany must become one as France is one, but 
it will not be from anything which the Germans 
in the mass feel the need of. The Germans in 
the mass are satisfied with what is. Those of 
them who are not satisfied emigrate, or are put 
in prison, or are shot. There must be another 
Frederick the Great, another Charlemagne. The 
Germans are so mucli the slaves of custom that 
they would be delighted with German political 
unity when once accustomed to it. But at 
present they are accustomed to all sorts of idiotic 
feudalisms, and they cling to these. The French- 
man has no imagination, the German has no 
passion. You have given the history of two great 
peoples when you have uttered that sentence. 
Penetrated by the full meaning of that sentence, 
Auerbach could offer us a still more attractive, 
suggestive, and patriotic volume than even the 
admirable Schatzkdstlein, ATTICUS. 


DRAMA, &c. 


to the artificial tone, he adapts his conversation so as 
to produce the required diversity of effect. This is just 
what Mr. James does, as any one who watches him 
may discover; and thus he produces those varieties 
of inflexion which enable him to give a distinctive 
quality of voice to each character he wishes to assume 
Those ventriloquists who pretend to make the voice 
come from, or, as it is termed, throw the voice to, dif- 
ferent parts, merely make use of the articulating 
organs, especially the lips, to produce this effeet. 
These, by being partially closed on one side or the 
other, seem to alter the position of the voice ; and 
by curling up the tongue and other devices the 
voice seems to come from some part to which the 
performer generally calls the attention of the 
audience. : 

It must be clear that this power over the voice can 
only be gained in early life, when the muscles are 
flexible and capable of being forcibly acted upon; 
and it is a singular circumstance that ventriloquism 
is confined to the male sex, and for this reason: the 
man’s voice is relatively lower than a woman’s—thus 
a bass is an octave lower than a contralto, and the 
tenor an octave lower than the soprano. The falsetto 
tone made by the ventriloquist with his bass voice 
gives him the power of assuming that of the soprano, 
as many may have heard when Lablache used to sing 
his famous comic singing lesson duet. He thus has 


arange of upwards of three octaves ; and it is not 
difficult to understand that practice may enable him 
to speak at any point of this range. 


lf any female 
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voice could ever assume the ventriloquial character, | 
it would only be in the power of the contralto, for the | 
soprano is at the extreme limit of the human voice, 
beyond which no artificial contraction could produce | 
any farther extension. 

This explanation of what iscalled ventriloquism need 
not in any way detract from the amusement derived 
from the application of the power which has thus been | 
gained by any individual over his own voice. On 
the contrary, by understanding how the effects are 
produced, what was a mere matter of amusement 
becomes a matter for intellectual inquiry; and I 
therefore strongly recommend those who have not 
heard Mr. James immediately to go to the Polv 
technie, when I have no doubt they will be as much 
amused at his versatility, and his smart and often 
telling hits, as I have been myself. 


W. W. CazA.et. 








The greatest depths encountered in the Mediterranean 
were about two miles. 


| 





of office, relative to the purchase of these ministerial 
salaries and the value of an annuity of 5000/., it had 


Professor Abel presented a report to the Chemical | been disadvantageous in a pecuniary point of view to 
Societe on recent patents connected with the reduction | hold the Premiership; and, as a retiring pension was 


and purification of iron. With reference to the con- 


seldom received by a minister, men of abilities in the 


secutive action of atmospheric air upon liquid iton, it | middle classes could not afford to enter on a political 


appears that of all foreign elements in the metal | 
silicon was most readily and completely abstracted in | 
all processes. The primary effect of air, when passed 
into the fluid metal. is to oxidise a portion of the iron; | 
the temperature of the mass being thereby main- 
tained; but repeated experiments have proved that 
treatment with air alone does not entirely re- | 


| move the sulphur or phosphoruas—in short, that | 


time is an element in the abstraction and pro- 
longed contact with such agents as oxide of iron, 
as in the ordinary puddling procezs. This, there- 
fore, is the only effective plan of purifying iron; | 


| but, as the efficiency depends on the skill and | 





industry of the workman, this is sufficient to 


| stimulate manufacturing energy to the production | 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 
Tne process of photography may be arranged 
under three great divisions. The first method 
was stated to be the invention of Nicephore Niepce. 
of Chalon on the Saone; but the fact is that 
photography really sprung from the labours of 
T. Wedgwood and Davy, as far back as 1802. Mr | 
Malone, in an account of photographic processes given 
at the Royal Institution, stated that, although 
Niepce did not originate photography, he was the 
founder of the art of photographic engraving, and, 
moreover, “was the first to fix not only a direct 
positive photograph, but also to secure on metal and 
glass plates the images of the camera, and this long 
before Daguerre produced his wonderful plates. 
Niepee’s method was simple. He took asphaltum, and, 
pouring oil of lavender upon it, resolved the bitumen 
into a varnish, with which plates of metal or glass 
were coated. These were then exposed to the light, 
with an engraving superimposed ; but the image pro- 
duced was not visible until they were immersed in a 
fluid composed of one part oil of lavender and ten 
parts of mineral naphtha. There,were then not only 
lights and shadows, but half tints; the plates were 
then etched by simply pouring engraver’s acid uponits 
surface. The varnish would protect the plates from the 
acid while the shadows represented by the bare metal 
vould be bitten, as in the common etching process; the 
plates could then be printed from a common copper- 
plate printing-press. This process had been improved 
by Niepce’s nephew. The second method is founded 
on the fact that a dagaerreotype unfixed by gold is 
acted upon by nitric acid in its shadows, while the 
lights long resist the biting action of the acid; the 
etched plate is then printed, as in Niepce’s case. Mr. 
Grove and M. Fizeau also employed processes for 
engraving the daguerreotype image—this, in Mr. 
Grove’s process, being truly drawn by light and 
engraved by electricity. Mr. Fox Talbot opens the 
third division by his method known as the gelatine 
and bichromate of potash process, In this a steel 
plate is covered with a liquified jelly, containing 
bichromate of potash in solution. In 1854 Herr 
Pretsch patented in this country, and subsequently in 
France, a process called by him photogalvanography, 
using Talbot’s materials with certain additions, and 
availing himself of a property of the gelatine which 
allows of his dispersing with the acid etching alto- 


gether. Talbot's results are on steel, Pretsch’s on 
copper. M. Poitevin, of Paris, has applied the gela- 


tine and hichromate of potash process to lithographic 
stone. These engraving would greatly 
advance the art of photography, particularly in its 
applications to the delineation of coloured objects. 

Mr. T. W. Brett gave a short sketch of the sub- 
marine telegraph at the Royal Institution, stating 
that in 1845 he, with his brother, patented a plan for 
uniting England and America, but acknowledging 
that Professor Wheatstone had long anticipated him 
in the idea. The first submarine telegraphal wire 
was laid down between France and England in 1850. } 
The following dav the line snapped asunder; but the | 
fact of the possibility of communication was estab- 
lished, and another and more permanent line was soon | 
after laid down. In 1853, the Dover and Ostend 
cable was submerged, in length about seventv miles; 
the depth, however, had not as yet exceeded t 
fathoms. The next trial was along the dey 
Mediterranean, and in 1854 tween Pie 
mont and the Island of Corsica, and between Corsica 
and Sardinia, were successfully laid down; not, | 
ever, without many accidents—the chief mishap being 
the dangerous rapidity with which the cable run out, 
caused by the great weight of the length of the cable 
in suspension when passing over a deep channel at 
the bottom of the sea. In the same year the cable 
for connecting Sardinia with Africa was made, in 
length 150 miles, and weighing 1200 
accidents occurred-during the operation, and, the vessel 
being driven out of the course by currents,the cable was 
not long enough to reach the land; and, before a 
barge or a lighter could be obtained on which the end 


processes 





the lines b 





tons. Several 


of the chain might be secured, rough weather came | 
on, and a violent plunge of the vessel severed 
cable, which still lies as it was left in its ocean 


the 





of a less lahorious, more rapid, and equally efficacious 
methods of freeing the metal from those foreign 
elements which, when present, detract largely from | 
its val 1e, 

Some information interesting to the zoologist was | 
sented to the Sacietv by Mr. Wollev, on the 
nidification of the Waxwing, the Lapland owl, and } 
Tengmalins owl, The Lapland Waxwing makes a] 
good-sized substantial nest, not, however, indicating 
much skill. It is built standing up from the branches, | 
like a fieldfare’s or thrush’s. The nests seen were 
chiefly on spruces, all placed at a height of from six 
to twelve feet from the ground. Five is the ordinary 
number of eggs, which are usually of a pale salmon 
colour, dotted with large purple spots more or less 
deep in colour, and shaded off, an inch being the 
ordinary length. In 1856 the waxwings’ nests had 
not their full complement of eggs until about the 12th 
of June. Two nests only of the Lapland owl were 
found last year. The Tengmalins owl lays its eggs 
in the holes of trees, and occasionally in eggboxes, 
and the bird is not easily driven from its established 
quarters, although in the only instance seen the 
mother had been ejected bv a goldefi-eve after having 
laid four eggs. A skull of a Mecistops, an inhabi- 
tant of the Binue or Tsadda River, a scarce species, 
was obtained from a native by Dr. Barth, the 
African traveller. The length was 224 inches, the 
greatest breadth 9} inches, or nearly 24 to 1: and, 
as this corresponded with the measurement of the 
Mecistops catapbractus, it was supposed to be of 
the same species. 

A communication from the Colonial Office to the 
Royal Geographical Society announced the determi- 
nation of Government to send an expedition to make | 
survevs of the country near the range of the Rocky | 
Mountains within the British dominions in North 
America. The survey is to continue for three years, 
and will be attended bv several scientific men and 
naturalists. An expedition is also shortly to proceed | 
to investigate the course of the Niger. A search for | 
Dr. Leichardt and his party is also proposed to be 
made; and if conducted properly there is a hope that 
he may vet be discovered and restored to his friends, 
or if he is not living his papers may be recovered— 
the opinion of those who have had long experience in 
the wildsof South Australia being that the blacks wonld 
not maltreat a European traveller, but rather keep 
him among them as a curiositv. It appears that the | 
North Australian exploring expedition has not rea- | 
lised the expectations that had been entertained. It 
has, however, now been proved that no large rivers 
discharge themselves into the Gulf of Carpentaria— | 
the range that divides the northern from the southern | 
watershed being not far from the coast. In no case | 
has water been found further than 100 miles from the | 
Whatever rains fall on the south of the dividing 
range must either be absorbed in the sandy soil, or lie 
in lagoons, or find its exit to the sea by Lake Tor- 
rens. The great interior of Australia would seem 
to be a vast basin of nearly level and arid country, 
encircled by a ridge of high land which separates it 
from the ocean. | 

Dr. Parr, in a paper at the Statistical Society on 
the pav of Ministers of the Crown, stated that during 
the middle ages the services of the Crown officers were 
recompensed by grants of lands, at first made for life, 
but afterwards hereditary. For some time after the | 
Conquest, the offices of Lord High Treasurer and Lord 
ligh Chancellor were held by clergymen; the first | 

Treasurer, William Sx Earl of Wiltshire, | 
appointed in 1398, and the first lay Chancellor, | 
1omas More, in 1530. From an inquiry made 
a committee of the Honse of Commons, it ap- , 
peared that Lord North, in 1780, received 11,5002. a 
m three offices, and Mr. Pitt received the same 

Lord Liverpool had 90001. in 1812, Mr. 

Canning in 1827 receiving a similar annual sum. 
Sinecure offices had usually been granted to some 
member of a minister's family, and besides salaries, 
the ministers received fees of office. Since 1830 the 
salary of the first Lord of the Treasury had been 
5000/7. a vear; but Sir R. Peel, in 1834-5, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer also, received 25001. a year. The 
| average tenure of office is 3:28 years. It was uncer- 
tain for the first four or five years, and firmest from the 
| seventh to the twelfth vear. From acalculation made, 
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career; and, to induce them, it would be necessary 
therefore to pay higher salaries and give a retiring 
pension. The third International Statistical Congress 
is to meet this year at Vienna, and probably it would 
on some future occasion meet in London, as Govern- 
ment had expressed a willingness to make arrange- 
ments for the purpose. 

Mr. Beekett Denison, in his paper on the Great 
Bell of Westminster, exposes the utter want of know- 
ledge that is betrayed as to surface vibrations. Mr. 
Denison confesses ignorance as to the scientific theory 
of bell-founding, can give no reason why any parti- 
cular form of bell is better than others, and cannot 
find one among the best mathematicians of his ac- 
quaintance who knows how to deal with the question 
mathematically. The conclusion to which he has 
arrived is, ‘‘that people in old times knew how to 
make bells of a full, rich, and sweet sound, and that 


| the art of making such bells has been sinking lower 


and lower,” &c. Nor does it appear that the con- 
tinental nations are more advanced in the subject than 
we are. The amount of information is therefore ne- 
cessarily small. Mr. Denison states that to calculate 
the size of a bell so as to produce a particular note is 
not difficult. “If you make eight bells of any shape 
and material, provided they are all of the same, and 
their sections exactly similar figures, they will sound 
the eight notes of the diatonic scale if all their 
dimensions are in these proportions, 60, 534, 48, 45, 
40, 36, 32, 30, which are merely convenient figures 
for representing with only one fraction the inverse 
proportions of the tones of vibration belonging to the 
eight notes of the scale;” thus, for a fifth above a 
given one, it must be 4 of the size on every dimension, 
or for an octave one half; but if the proportion of 
thickness to diameter is varied, then the rule does not 
hold, as a thinner bell will give the same note with 
a less diameter, and any depth of note may be got 
out of a bell of any weight by making it thin 
enough. The exact height of a bell does not make 
much difference. The English bells run from % to # 
of the diameter, though there are some higher. In 
this Westminster bell it was found that the sound 
was increased by increasing the clapper up to 13ewt. 
The thickness of the Westminster bell is 9% inches, 
which is nearly ;': of the diameter, 9 feet 5} inches ; 
the weight is 16 tons within 1741b. The note is E 
natural; the whole five bells will weigh about 24 
tons. After experiments made on various metals, 
including silver and aluminium, the presumed sono- 
rousness of which has been controverted, the metal 
used for this bell consists of the following propor- 
tions—of copper 75°86, and of tin, or rather of the 
alloy, that is of tin and antimony, 24:1. 

At the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, two masters of merchantmen reported that on 
the 30th of December last, in 10° S. long. and 21° 35’ 
W. lat., their vessels were shaken asif by the shock of 
One vessel experienced several 
The weather was 
calm, the sea tranquil, and the temperature remained 
unchanged. M. Beaumont, the geologist, remarked 
that it had been long supposed that there was a 
voleano in the Atlantic, and it was probably an ex- 
plosion which had produced the effect of an earth- 
quake. 





QUERIES AND NOTES. 


PRINCE LOUIS LUCIEN BONAPARTE’S 
LABOURS IN COMPARATIVE PHI- 


LOLOGY. 
THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER, IN SEVENTY-TWO 
LANGUAGES. 

Tue enormous increase of materials for the pur- 
poses of comparative philology, and the unmis- 
takeable interest taken in its progress, even by 
the general public, encourages us to devote to it 
occasionally a special column in our paper. In 
so doing we do not pretend to extend the func- 
tions of Tne Critic to this difficult science ; our 
aim is solely to direct attention to what is doing 
in the different fields of linguistical research, and 
to present bibliographically to our readers the 
performances of English and foreign philologists. 
To begin with European linguistics, we have 
various interesting and important contributions, 
foremost amongst which stands a polyglott, in 
seventy-two languages, of the Parable of the 
Sower, edited, and admirably printed at his own 
press, by that enlightened patron of European 
linguistics, Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, on 
whose labours it has been more than once our 
privilege to report to our readers. The Prince 
has in this case yielded to the request of his 


| friends by printing an edition of 250 copies, s0 


that it is somewhat more accessible to the public 
than some of his other productions have been. 


bed. | on the ages of thirty-two ministers and their periods | By this means, therefore, the result of those 
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labours will not be confined to operation of some | refer again when completed. The other is a | this and some other of Wren’s church interiors, with- 
fifteen or twenty copies; but specimens may be 
obtained by any reasonable number of philological 


students. The better to ascertain the value of 


the privilege, we shall proceed with a descrip- 


tion of this interesting volume, not without 
lamenting the tendency in the Prince’s mind to 





make his works “ book rarities,” 


efforts, and contracts the sphere of his usefulness. 
The title reads as follows :— 


Parabola | De Seminatore | Ex Evangelio | 
Matthei | In LXXIL Europeas Linguas | Ac | 
Dialectos Versa, et Romanis Characteribus Ex- | 


pressa. | Impensis Ludovici Luciani Bonaparte. 
Londini 1857. 84 leaves 8vo. 


The distribution is as follows :—One leaf the | 
half title; one leaf the title-page ; two leaves 


a tendency 
which, to some degree, necessarily mars his | 


(four pages) Index linguarum quibus parabola de 
seminatore exhibetur ; seventy-eight leaves the 


division titles and specimens ; one leaf Adnota- 
tiuncula ; and one leaf containing W. H. Billing’s, 
the printer’s, certificate, to the effect “ That only 
250 copies were taken, one of which is unique, 
on larger and stouter paper, each page enclosed 
with a red border.” The languages are divided 
into six groups, in the following order :— 


Pars Prima. 35. Catalane. 
Lingua Vasconica. 36. Rhetice, dial. Ober- 
1. Vasconice, dial. Gui- landica. 
puscoana. 37. Rhetice, dial. Infe- 
2. Vasconice, dial. Bis- rioris Engadine. 
caina. 38. Rhetice, dial. Supe- 
3. Vasconice, dial. Supe- rioris Engadine: 
rioris Navarra. 39. Valachice. 
4. Vasconice, dial. La- Pars Quinta. 
purdensi. Lingue Germanice. 
5. Vasconice, dial. Infe- | 40. Theotisce. 
rioris Navarre. / 41. Theotisce, dial. media 
6. Vasconice, dial. So- | inter Francicam et 
lensi. Saxonicam. 
Pars SecunpDA. 42. Germanice. 
Lingue Finnice. 43, Neo-Saxonice. 
7. Finnice. 44. Neo-Saxonice, dial. 
8. Finnice, dial. Carelica potius Coloniensi. 
Tverensi. 45. Neo-Saxonice, dial. | 
9. Esthonice. potius Hollandiea. 
10. Esthonice, dial. Dor- | 46. Hollandice. 
patensi. 47. Dial. Hollandica Cre- 
il. Lapponice, dial Nor- olensi. 
vegica. 48. Dial. Anglo-Hollan- 
12. Lapponice, dial. Sue- | dica Surinamensi. 
cica. 49. Anglo-Saxonice. 
13, Syrjene. | 50. Anglo-Saxonice, dial. 
14, Ceemissice. Northumbrica, 
15. Mordvinice. '51. Anglice. 
16. Hungarice. 52. Scotice. 
Pars TERTIA. 53. Neo-Frisice. 
Lingue Celtice. 54. Islandice. 
17. Gaelice, dial. Hiber- | 55, Dial. Farensium Insu- 
nica Connaciz. larum. 
18. Gaelice, dial. Hiber- | 56. Suecice. 
nica Momoniz. 57. Danice. 
19. Gaelice, dial. Scotica. Pars Sexta. 
20. Gaelice, dial. Man- Lingue Slavice. 
nica. 58. Slavonice. 
21. Cambrice. 59. Russice. 
22. Armorice. 60. Illyrice, dial. Bos- 
23. Armorice, dial. Tre- nensi. 
coriensi. 61. Serbice. 
Pars Quarta. 62. Slovenice, dial. Car- 
Lingue Greco-Latine. niolica. 
24. Epirotice. 63. Slovenice, dial. Bla- 
25. Greece. tensi. 
26. Neo-Greece. 64. Bulgarice. 
27. Latine. 65. Polonice. 
28. Italice. 66. Bohemice. 
29. Dial. Pedemontana. | 67. Slovacice. 
30. Hispanice. 68. Sorabice. 
30. Dial. Hispanice Cu- 69. Sorabice, dial. Infe- 
Tassoe. rioris Lusatiz. 
32. Luistanice. 70. Lithuanice, 
83. Dial. Luistanica Ceil- | 71. Lithuanice, dial. Sa- 
anensi. mogitica. 





34, Gallice. 2. Lettice. 

Among the versions, the following are quite 
new: The six Basque varieties, the Lowland 
Scotch, and the Frisian. It should be noticed 
that all the languages are printed in the Roman 
type, and that, for certain Russian peculiar signs, 
certain equivalents are substituted, a table of 
which is given in the Adnotatiuncula. It is the 
intention of the Prince, in the progress of time, 
to increase the specimens of the Parable of the 
Sower in European languages and dialects to 
the number of five hundred; but, for the 
present, the work is suspended, as its ener- 
getic projector has two other works in pre- 
paration, which now claim his undivided atten- 
tion. The one is the Basque Gospel Polyglott, of 
Which we have given a preliminary account in 
our November number, and of which a hand- 
Somely printed specimen of four quarto pages is 
now before us, and to which we shall have to 





| by the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers above 


| established precedent for the coalition of wood an 


| enforce a substance, and thereby occasion a character 


| to its slender pillars, its elaborate arabesque open- 


translation of the Gospel of St. Matthew into the | out danger to our fidelity to the Gothie as the eecle- 
siastical style. There is ample opportunity, however, 
for such interiors as this, without any connexion with 
pulpit and pew; and our high admiration would be 


| | 
| Frisian language, entrusted to the able hands of | 
J. H. Halbertsma, the father of Frisian philology. | 
Fhe Frisian language bears . close relationship the more justified, if all the box-joinery were re~ 
to the Anglo-Saxon, and its study 18 therefore of moved, so as to leave the piers under the gallery free 
some importance to the English linguist. It is a | ¢o the pavement. These hateful sheep-pens are more 
very ancient language, and was once spoken over | akin to a cattie-market than to the undivided flock of 
an immense extent of country along the North | a Christian congregation. 
German shores. This part of Europe having | There is a generally pleasing effect in Mr. Penfold’s 
lost politically its separate existence, the Frisian | elevation of the Law Union Insurance Offices, Chan- 
is not any longer a national tongue, and has | cery lane, represented in the Budder for February 28 ; 
ceased to be used for literary purposes. It yet though we think the open work of the parapets on 
lives, however, as a popular idiom, and is spoken each sine the clock would have been much better had 
ae “satiate s ~~" : a _ | it harmonised in character with that which crowns 
in its purity in W estern Friesland, and, with O08 | se ematual compartment. The whole, however, isa 
tain modifications, in the _western parts of pretty mongrel, of agreeable varieties and well- 
Sleswick, on the islands of Féhr, Heligoland, &c. | grudied proportions; nor can the perspective of such 
In Northern Friesland and on the above-named | g front be otherwise than effectively pictorial. It is, 
islands it can hardly maintain its ground before | to say the least of it, a very good bit of street-archi- 
the powerful German language. This is the lan- | tecture. ; 7 
guage the preservation of which now possesses | _ The little woodeut of the Bridgnorth New Market- 
the Prince’s particular sympathies. Hall (Builder, Feb. 28), is too small to warrant any 
“ minutely critical opinion on Mr. Griffith’s design; 
and perhaps the continuation of the great cornice of 
the main roof across the two faces of the tower is a 
ARCHITECTURE. mistake in the drawing. Of course, in such cases 
piri the tower should advance so much as to stop the said 
REPORT ON ARCHITECTURE AS A FINE cornice, and cover its projection; the upper and lower 
2T. lines of the cornice being carried round the tower 
Wuat inharmonious contrasts the French can endure | With merely the slight projection of a string course. 
is shown by the two woodcuts in the Builder for | A tower may have several floors or storeys externally 
| Feb. 7, representing the new Greco-Roman entrance indicated; but still it should be one thing from base 
| to, and the old Gothic interior of, the Conservatoire | to summit, and not two things, one upon the other, 
des Arts et Metiers at Paris. The Gothic example is | 45 the woodcut represents it. : , 
of great beauty and lightness; its slender and lofty From Bridgnorth to the sosphorus is a strange 
stone pillars having little more than the substance | transition; but, in the Builder of March 14, we have 
that would be given to cast iron posts. They are not, | 2 View. of the Selected design for the Proposed 
however, more remarkable than those which support Memorial Church Koad Constantinople, Mr. W. Burges, 
the vaulting of the Lady Chapel in Salisbury Cathe- | atehitect. The first thing that strikes the critical 
dral. eye, is the extraordinary unsightliness of a common 
pent-house roof, crossing the entire facade, like an 
ugly after-thought ; cutting the elevation in two, 





! 
| 


This interior had suggested to our mind an appre- 
| hensive notion of “the arcades of an alley'd walk” : 
coming to be ‘‘ emulated ” in iron instead of “ stone ;” | ith a tasteless and wanton contempt for pro- 
| and we were preparing to oppose such a change, when | Piety exceeding anything even in the records of 
| the Builder for Feb. 21 exhibited an interior view of | Churchwardenship. Surely the positive necessity 

the Church of St. Eugéne, Paris, recently erected from | for such a Shelter should have been a reason for 
p for considering it as part of the design, and not as a 
mere external fixture. But for this disfiguring make- 
shift, the design is no doubt worthy of the style adopted, 
and true to its character—a Byzantine, Lombardic, 
It is doubtless a great advantage to be enabled, by half-Christian, half-Mahomedan kind of thing, which 
the use of iron, to obtain a handsome church for 197, | Will no doubt be greatly indebted to its architect for 
soz, | its merits, and will have excuse for all defects in its 
precedent models. 
We do wish, however, that Mr. Burges had allowed 
his own invention to finish his pinnacles with caps of 
artistic character, rather than with those toy-like 


designs by Mons. Boileau, whose type was afforded 


noticed. We shall not hesitate to avow this as a 
painful realisation of our fears. 


| a square métre, which, if all stone, would cost 
per métre; but cannot Mons. Boileau be original 
throughout, and allow his new material to be sugges- 
tive of anew form? His church of iron and stone 
at Paris may be much less objectionable than Mr. . , 7 
Oliver's church of iron and wood at Manchester ; | ¢lusters of pyramids: and, furthermore, that he had 
but it is earnestly to be hoped neither will become an made his dark _inlays assist, instead of confuse, the 
‘ | | mainly expressive lines of his design. This absurd 
continuity of dark and light strata always reminds us 
of a certain sweetmeat, co nposed of alternating hori- 
zontal layers of cake and jam. But, if we must 
have this piebald architecture, why not imitate the 
Duomo of Florence, where the inlays of black, red, 
and white are formed into panels, clear of all the 
vertical outlines, instead of cutting through them ? 
The stripes of the zebra have a varied direction, 
obedient to the form and position of its limbs; and 
even the New Zealand chief tattoos his face with a 
respect for the saggestions of its features; but in the 
fashion adopted by Mr. Burges, we have to lament an 
injury to substantial effect, occasioned by asuperficial 
whimsicality. Of all the architectural caprices which 
defy any justification on principle, this passion for reck- 
less parallel-ruler-ism seems to us the most extravagant. 
The Cathedral and exquisite Bell-tower at Florence 
are all sufficient examples for the use of various 
coloured materials in a facade; but they are also 
examples of the mode of applying them, which it may 
be yet not too late for Mr. Burges to consider. 


iron against the integrity of stone. 

It is possible, iron may most successfully combine 
with wood and stone, in a piece of architecture every 
way admirable; but it can never supersede wood or 
stone, in cases where the natures of those materials 


in the carving and cutting, which would or should, 
be out of the question in an iron casting. Thus, the 
substituting an iron skeleton for the wooden body of 
the Westminster Hall roof, and the supplying cast 
iron in the place of solid stone tracery in the win- 
dows, are offences which can hope for no critical 
mercy. It is likely an architecture, partaking of the 
Mahomedan, might admit iron, as eminently adapted 





work, and to certain forms (in its bulbous domes and 
horse-shoe arches) which are not strictly compatible 
with true masonic construction. An Alhambran ed 

of the utmost magic beauty might be erected, en 
tirely of iron and other metals, with a more severe 
regard to constructive propriety than could be the 







1Ge. 


case in the employment of marble and stone. But Judging from what we see of Mr. Street’s design 
the Gothic is still more essentially an architecture of | for the Constantinople Memorial Church in the 
stone than the Greek or Roman; and we neither | Builder for March 21, we conclude that a considerable 


wish to see its pillar of clustered shafts supplanted by | portion of the exterior is to be hidden from all public 


| an attenuated post, nor to behold a cast-iron water- | observation, and that the interior, with so much of 


pipe in place of a Corinthian column. No: Batty | the outside as will be visible, has alone been regarded. 

Langley’s ‘‘ Carpenter's Gothic” was bad enough; but | The nave and the apse of the choir are, externally, of 

the Blacksmith’s Gothic may be still worse: away | architectural character; but the transept and adjoin- 

with it! If our architects cannot give us an iron | ing part of the choir are as barn-like aa mere utili- 

church, in true iron fashion, let us go again to Sir | tarianism could desire. To Mr. Street’s design the 
nil 


teacl | he seems to 


Joseph Paxton, that he may once more teach us how | secoud premium has been awarde 












o spell the word MATERIAL; and to understand it | have, at least, met the necessit shade and pro- 
I ; s I 
as meaning ‘the substance of which anything is | tection in a much more legitim: manner than Mr. 
made;” and not as the semblance of the substance | B We cannot say much « r for the single 
a. . ' 4, fs 
whereof it is not made. | can of the one or s of the other; 
It is a pleasur rn f Sih. shame ta one | anil Ss Maatann all the what they may 
t is a pleasure to turn from Gothic shams to on¢ l, interiors of th what they may, 
of Wren's Anglo-Roman realities, as illustrated by | we cannot but feel that, “‘in complement extern,” 


they can make but limited boast. It was to be hoped 
that a well-studied pi f British architecture 
ing it as an auditorium, positively demand | (modified, of course), unaffectedly uniform, of monu- 
leries, so that a maximum number of hearers | mental substance and simpli , though ornate in its 
accommodated within a minimum space, it is perhaps | details, would have been ensured; and we much 
unimprovable, except in the plainness of the side | wonder Mr. Burges did not put his general ideas into 
windows, and of the walling on eith hose above | the form of our lighter Noriman Gothic, which in no 
the altar-piece. Yet such richness of effect has never | small degree resembles that he has chosen, and which, 
been exceeded by means so simple; and we never see | curiously enough, has within itself the signs of 


the Builder of 14th February, wherein is a vi 
interior of St.James’s Church, Piccadilly. C 
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French, Byzantine, and Italian alliance. We are not | truth are attended to, which give reality; there is 
| distance and space, and, slight though the materials 


vain enough to suppose that our feelings on this 
matter will influence any one who is of influence 
himself; but, if we could get the ear of such a man, 
we would be no niggards of our time and zeal in 
endeavouring, not to eject Mr. Burges, but to bring 
about a resolve that he shall go to work again to 
“improve the occasion” which has been so far 
secured to him. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
PORTLAND GALLERY. 

Ix the days when Popes and Princes were the chief 
patrons of art, art naturally accommodated itself to 
the taste of Popes and Princes, and religion, history, 
and royal amusements afforded to artists their most 
profitable fields of labour. In our own days it is 
necessary to consult bourgeois tastes, and the artist 
learns to see all things from the bourgeois point of 
view. The annual picture-exhibitions are a true 
index of the social and intellectual tendencies of the 
time. Some few works are addressed to the small | 
public whose cultivation is based upon the great 
thoughts and works‘of preceding ages; the most speak 
only to the masses fed with the popular dilutions of 
knowledge which are the staple of modern education. | 
The Portland Gallery, on the whole, does not aim | 
very high, and such attempts as there are to take a 
higher flight are generally failures. Its exhibitions, | 
however, are usually not deficient in variety, and the | 
excellent lighting and arrangement of the rooms | 
enables all pictures which are worth looking at to 
be well seen. The roll of exhibitors embraces several | 
clever and original landscapists, and two or three 
humoristic painters, whose works are the salt of the 
Gallery. The exhibition this year, is, on the whole, 
not inferior to those of former years. 

The artists of the Williams familv are, as usual, in 
considerable force here. Sidney Percy has several 
large and lustrous landscapes, painted a little after a 
given recipe; but still it is something to be master 
of a recipe which produces landscapes like this. The | 
view “In the Vale of Ffestiniog ” (82) is magical in | 
effect. Surely the broad calm surface of a lake was | 
never more wonderfully rendered. This is a kind of 
painting, to feel the force of which requires little | 
education or explanatory rbetoric; it speaks to all, 
and must be equally captivating to the connoisseur 
and the casual spectator. The eye of the habitué may 
indeed find something to object to in the too opaque 
clouds and flat glossy mountains; but, after all, the 
production is a wonderful effort of art. That the 
style is not easily acquired, and that it may easily 
degenerate into disagreeabie flatness, is seen in some of | 
the works of the younger artists of the same school, 
such as the view “ On the Llugwy, North Wales” (63), | 
by Walter Williams—a work, however, not without 
its merits. Indeed, Mr. Percy himself is not always 
equally happy. The “Welsh Stream’s Weedy 
Bank ” (135) and the “ Woodland Dell” (290) are | 
not so successful as the first-named work. Mr. A. 
Gilbert’s ‘‘ Morning Light on the Hills” (395) is a | 
master-piece of the kind of effect which this artist has 
cultivated and brought to perfection. The beautiful 
contrast of the warm light gloriously gilding the 
mountain-tops, while the lake and vale below still lie 
in the gloomy shadow of twilight, is magnificently | 
wrought out. This, again, may be according to | 
recipe—a trick, some may say; still, it is 
a trick which only one man is capable of per- | 
forming. It is founded upon a close and earnest 
study of nature; and have either Claude or Turner 
produced anything more thoroughly pleasing or more 
universally intelligible? Wethink not. Mr. A. W. 
Williams has a view “ On the Welsh Hills” (44), in 
which mountain, lake, and cloud are gloriously min- 
gled—on the whole a noble picture, and one of the 
best of the artist’s efforts. Mr. E. C. Williams has 
several rather cold, misty effects, such as ‘* Rochester 
from Strood” (50), “* A Calm” (118), and “A Fresh 
Breeze” (125), all true and carefully studied. Finally 
we notice “The Ford—Winter Evening” (67), by 
Mr. G. A. Williams, as a clever imitation of a phe- 
nomenon familiar in our climate—a dull, ruddy sunset, 
sobered by the winter's fog. Mr. J. Peel's “ Coast 
Scene, Isle of Arran” (128), is an effort of a far 
higher character than any we have before seen from 
his pencil. It reminds us of Holman Hunt’s “English 
Coast,” and is indeed a direct imitation of that exqui- 
site vision. To the left lies the various-coloured sea, 
spotted with steamers and sailing ships; to the right 
the coast rises bespread with cornfields and woods; but 
all is painted as delicately and minutely as though | 
viewed through a telescope. The artist has deviated | 
from his pre-Raffaelite model, in neglecting to give 
importance to the foreground ; but on the whole it is 
a work of exquisite fidelity, and as exhilarating a real 
mountain scramble in the Western Isles, 

“The merry, merry month of May” (346), by 
J.S. Raven, is a work of much originality. The | 
materials are simple: a broad heath, browsed by sheep, | 
a few trees, and a windmill in the distance, are the | 
materials out of which the painter has made a fresh | 
breezy picture, which communicates something of | 


the feeling of joyousness which the title hints at. The | by T. Winter, are spiritedly drawn and effective in 
groups of sheep are capitally painted—minute items of | colour. 


| here. 


be, the canvas seems fall of life. The weakest point 
is, we think, in the clouds. Mr. Raven is, however, one 
who looks at nature with his own eyes, and can 
paint boldly and truly what he sees. 

Mr. H. Moore's “‘ Haymaking in Switzerland ” (66) 


bears evidence of having been, as it professes to be, 


“painted on the spot.” The atmosphere is not 
English. The whole is, however, too pale in tone, 
and too shadowless, to be very agreeable. The oxen 
in the hay-cart are painted with considerable care, 


| but they are almost eclipsed or drowned by the flood 


of light which pours from every part of the canvass. 

Mr. H. B. Willis’s “* Family Group ” (400), to wit, 
of goats, is less successful than his cattle of last year, 
and the distant landscape is hard, green, and chalky. 

Mr. Dearle does not seem to progress much. His 
view “On the Llugwy” (414) is the same sort of 
effect as we have seen from him before, but which 
does not grow in favour on constant repetition. 

We have intimated our opinion that high art, or 
that which goes by the name, does not flourish 
Mr. Lauder’s “ Mex Merrilies and the Dying 
Smuggler” (132), and “ Death of Arthur, Duke of 
sretagne ” (286), are but academic bombast, with no 
touch of nature to give them vitality. Meg 
Merrilies was a tall and stately dame — rather 
scraggy, we suspect—and Faulconbridge and Hubert 
were no doubt stalwart, large-boned fellows ; but in 


| Mr. Lauder's hands these attributes become mere 


commonplaces, and they strike us not so much as 
peculiarities of the personages whom he has chosen for 
his subjects, as a mannerism of the painter. A certain 
power of colouring he possesses, which strikes the eye 
at first, but on prolonged view the charm vanishes. 


| There is pictorial ability without the animating soul 


His ideality is of the kind which is 


of the poet. 
If he would desert 


reducible to scale and measure. 


| high art and paint something rigorously real, cashier 


his muscular models, and abjure heroics, his powers as 
a colourist might enable him to produce something of 
more lasting worth, though less pretentious in style. 
Mr. F. Cowwie furnishes another instance of pseudo- 
high-art in “ Bolingbroke’s entry into London” (81). 
How the noble lines which he quotes from Shakspere 
give the lie to the picture. Has the artist attempted 
to embody the pride and triumph of Bolingbroke, the 
humiliation and meekness of Richard? The scene is 
treated in the same spirit as at the Princess’s Theatre, 
and the really prominent personages are the “ tym- 
besteres ” or timbrel-girls, who are introduced in the 
absurdest attitudes by way of making out a pageant. 
The artist who would produce Shakspere’s living 
descriptions visually before us should not go to the 
theatre—above all, not to the Princess’s—for inspi- 
ration. 

Mr. H. J. Marks is a painter of another mould. 
fle has adopted the pre-Raffaelite style. To some 
eyes it may be hard, flat, offensive. But what 
truth, what nature, lies at the bottom of this! Look 
at * Christopher Sly” (299), the drunken, red-nosed 
cobbler, arrayed in lordly robes. Beneath all this 
finery the awkward debased figure of the clown is as 
apparent as if we saw him in puris naturalibus. It is 
no caricature, no exaggeration ; but the Iudicrous- 
ness of the combination, such as Shakspere imagined 
it, is brought out with the happiest humour. No 
additional characters are wanting to complete the 
picture; attitudinising attendants would but detract 
from the effect of the principal figure. We have 
Christopher Sly pure and simple—the very embodi- 
ment of the poet’s fancy. Mr. Marks has two other 
excellent hits—** Puritan Barracks” (48), a sanctified 
Cromwellian trooper, comforting the inner man in a 
country church, the desecration of which adds a 
gusto to his potations; and “ Returning from a Con- 
venticle” (69), where a psalm-singing worthy of the 
same school is hit off with the richest humour. 
Whether the antiquarian would find every item o 
costume correct we know not; but the picture im- 
presses us with the same feeling of its fidelity to 
truth as do Walter Scott’s descriptions. 

“ The Fair Precisian” (95), by Mr C. Rossiter, is 
an elegant portrait of a demure young lady, in a style 
akin to that of Mr. Marks; but here humour would 
be out of place, and the subject is treated with due 
seriousness. In “Modern Minstrelsy” (321) the 
artist’s taste for the ridiculous shows itself. Some 
country urchins are tuning pipes not much more ela- 


| borate than Picco’s in a clean tidy-looking kitchen, 


in which all the properties, tables, dishes, fireplace, 


and other adjuncts are painted with Dutch minute- | 


“ Our Pifferaro in Difficulties ” (327), by J. E. 
Hodgson, is a clever little touch of life. The good- 
natured Italian is confronted by a solemn beadle or 
butler, who is endeavouring to convince him of the 


ness. 


impropriety of profaning with his simple music the | 


purlieus of which the said beadle or butler is an ad- 
junct. As the beadle understands no Italian, and the 
pifferaro no English, it is evident that the conference 
is not likely to be satisfactorily terminated ; and one 


| Mr. D. Pasmore has a secret of colour something 
| like the silver grey of Teniers. He contrives thus to 
| make very pleasant pictures out of unimportant 
| material. The eye is pleased with the general effect, 
| and recks little of the contents. As instances, see 
“The Arrival of the Guests ” (388), the ‘ Interior, 
Accrington” (315), and “ Maternal Love” (125). 

“‘ Westminster Abbey” (109), by Harry Williams, 
| is something more than a mere architectural picture. 
| The solid, sombre effect of the long-drawn aisle is 
| very forcibly rendered. 
| The water-colour department does not afford much 
| subject for remark. Mr. Smallfield’s ‘‘ Divining Peel” 
(170) has some claim to attention. A country girl 
seeks to find the initial letter of her lover’s name in the 
| fortuitous shape assumed by an apple-paring. The 
| girl is, perhaps, an imitation of one of Mr. W. Hunt’s 
| racy originals, but without the breadth and gusto of 
that veteran humorist. The labour of imitation is 
apparent, without being always correct or successful. 
The blue pattern of the plate in the girl’s lap is mi- 
nutely copied, while at the same time the perspective 
of the object is incorrect, unless, indeed, the plate be 
one that has been warped in the baking. 

We have by no means exhausted the list of works 
worthy of the attention of the lovers of art; a num- 
ber there are which are below criticism, but concerning 
these we prefer to be silent. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Tue Times says:—A public act, and one at the 
present moment, in every way graceful and en- 
lightened, has just been performed in Man- 
chester. What the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
declined to do with an unwise fear of his constituents, 
and an unwiserf ear of the House of Commons, 
has been done quickly and well in Manchester 
by seven men of different shades of politics, 
constituting the executive committee of the Art 
Treasures Exhibition. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had, it is said, included in the miscellaneous 
estimates of the session a vote for the purchase of 
the far-famed Soulages Collection. This he has 
since erased, and the Soulages collection of art was 
returned only last week on the hands of the committee 
of purchasers. At this contingency the seven men 
constituting the Art Treasures Exhibition Committee 
stept in and bought the collection outright on their 
own responsibility, and out of their own seven purses. 
What has been seen in part and imperfectly will now 
| be seen in the Art Treasures Exhibition at Man- 
| chester complete, and to the best advantage. Nor 
has the collection thus obtained been bought with 
the remotest view of any individual benefit. At the 
termination of the exhibition, the seven citizens of 
Manchester will offer the collection to the city of 
| Manchester at the price they paid for it—the original 
| price at which it was offered to her Majesty’s 
Government. Failing acceptance, it will again be 
offered (we hope in better times) to her Majesty's 
Government for the time being; and, in case of 
a second refusal, it will be sold by auction, and the 
loss, whatever it may be, will be sustained by the 
seven disinterested Manchester gentlemen ; while the 
profit, whatever the profit may be (and it will cer- 
| tainly be great), will be handed over to the original 
| committee of purchasers for some national purpose 
| connected with the arts of England. The purchase- 
| money is stated to be 13,500—-—Messrs. Dickinson, 
| of Bond-street, have opened an exhibition of photo- 
; graphs and portraits of eminent men in the world of 
| literature, politics, and fashion. Colonels and cap- 
| tains, Blair-Athol sketches, reminiscences of Sebas- 
| topol, vigorous likenesses of generals and admirals, 
| and miniatures, are mingled on the walls of this 
| pleasing collection.——A monument is to be erected 
| at Liege to Monsieur Dumon, the late celebrated 
| Belgian geologist. 











| MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


| MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 


Tue subscription-list for places at the Handel 
| Festival in June next was opened by the Sacred 
| Harmonic Society on Wednesday last, and up to 
| Saturday 1200 names had been received. The pre- 
| parations at the Crystal Palace are rapidly advancing, 
| and everything bids fair for a great success. Mr. 
| A. Mellon announces the annual series of concerts 
given by him, as the %conductor of the Orchestral 
| Union, to take place during Passion Week in Drury- 
{lane Theatre. Mile. Luther, the well-known 
| actress, has just been married to M. Raphael Felix, 


| brother of Mile. Rachel. 











LITERARY NEWS. 


| Messrs. BLackwoop and Sons are preparing fo! 





cannot but fear that recourse may be had to the | early publication the late Sir William Hamilton's 
argumentum ad baculum, of which logical organum or | Leetures on Metaphysics and Logic, to be edited by 
instrument the man in office carries behind him a} the Rev. H. L. Mansel, M.A., Oxford, and Jobn 


doughty specimen. 


Some trifling sketches of Cullercoats fisher-folk, | 





The “ Fisherwoman ” (352) we like the best. 


| Veitch.——Mr. Emerson is expected to publish, next 
autumn, a new work, entitled “The Conduct of 
| Life.” He has another work in hand, treating 0! 
| ‘The History of Intellect,” which is understood t¢ 
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be regarded by himself as the most important of his acknowledgment (not but what his mighty wreath } Lane Theatre for the purposes of the opera; but, 
literary labours. —--Schiller’s works are being now | can spare decorations for many a donkey's head)—to owing to difficulties about the renters (who appear 
translated into Russian by Herr N. W. Herkel, and | him who sleeps in his quiet grave ia Paris, and is no | to be of that unaccommodating sort which loses every- 
in a few days the first volume, containing the minor | lenger sensible to the praise or blame of the swarm | thing by grasping at all), that project has not been 
poems, will appear in St. Petersburgh. , | that buzzes about his great name and corrupts it, | carried out. Owing to this, Mr. Gye will once more 
Dr. Mackay has retired from the editorship of the | as flies corrupt meat in summer—to Henri de Balzac. | content himself, and strive to content his friends, 
JRustrated News, and is succeeded by Mr. Shirley The piece itself can hardly be considered new upon | within the comparatively restricted limits of the 
Brooks——The Arnold prize for History at Oxford | our stage. Some years ago, Mr. Bridgeman adapted | Lyceum. This is to be regretted on many grounds, 
has been awarded to Robert Halcomb, B.A., of Bra- | it for Mr. Farren, then managing the Olympic. It and chiefly becanse Madame Ristori (with whom Mr. 
senose College, the subject of the Essay being ‘“‘ The | was not, however, remarkably successful—possibly | Gye has once more entered into an engagement) will 
Condition of Athens in the Time of Demetrius Pha- | for want of an actor to fill up the outlines of so | have to defer for one year more her introduction to 
larens.” In a letter to the Manchester Guardian, | great and difficult a part. Whether this was so or | the English people, who do not yet know her, and who 
Mr. Harland, the distinguished Lancashire antiquary, | no perhaps it would not be generous to one who has | never will so long as the prices n sarily charged at 
confutes a notion entertained by some that Shakspere | been a great actor to inquire. Thus much, however, | the Lyceum are levied upon admission to see her. I 
was a Roman Catholic. is certain, that Mr. Robson is perfectly successful. | had hoped that this year she would have played 
The Princess Royal visited the British Museum on | Still keepir up that wonderful grotesqueness of Shakspere in Drury Lane. But courage! Next 
Saturday, and was conducted over the Natural | character which, as I have before said, inclines the | year she will have the magnificent new opera-house, 
History department by Professor Owen. The Pub- | beholder rather to hysteria than either to tears or | that is to be, to appear in. 
fishers Circular thus reports :—‘' At the annual gene- | laughter—still aiming at that constant effect of sur- | The programmes of the two managers (why rival ?) 
ral meeting of the Royal Literary Fund, just held, | prise, that startling revelation of the lowest depths of | are tempting. Mr. Gye promises /'ra Diavolo, adapted 
the usual attempt to effect a change in the manage- | our nature in the midst of a most comic piece of | for the Italian stage, with entirely new recitatives 
ment of the society was made by Mr. Dickens, Mr. | humour—Mr. Robson plays this part as, it may be | and poetry, by the author and composer themselves ; 
John Forster. Mr. Dilke, and others, with less than | confidently asserted, no other living man could play | Herold’s Zampa, Cimarosa’s /1 Matrimonio Segreto, 
the usual effect—the number who voted in the | it. All the meanness of a miser’s soul is Jaid as patent | Mozart’s Nozze and Don Pasquale, Mercadante’s II 
minority being on this occasion 11, against 30 who | to the meanest comprehension as is the weakness of a | Givramento, and (credat Judeus ! believe it, O 
voted on that side last year. There were several | drunkard when his staggering gait and thickened | moral leading-article-writer in the Times!) —La 
good speeches on both sides of the question: in favour | speech betray his condition. Here is no nice| Traviata of Signor Verdi :— 
of the committee, by Mr. Robert Bell, the Bishop of | refinement, no_ delicate shading of vice, such as | Larifla—fla—fa! 
Oxford, and Mr. Monckton Milnes; and against it, | require a critic’s eye for their comprehension ; 
by Mr. Dickens, Mr. John Forster, and Mr. Dilke.| it is a bold, daring, truthful, naked  pic- 
It is to be hoped that the result on this occasion will | ture of a miser just as every man, woman, 
convince the minority of the uselessness of continuing | and child in the shilling gallery understands that | 
an opposition evidently repugnant to the general character. He worships his gold with no fancied | 
feeling of the subscribers. Lord Granville will take | genuflection; but when the temporary loss of it 
i i is society fo | teaches him how fond of it he was mm he goes : 7 ’ os 
poe — ~ aa Chancellor's pty lump upon his oe wrt 4 ng ew delian; the great fetes at the Crystal Palace will give 
present year."——In the Vice-U omat, pee BP ae a’ject | a fresh impulse that way; musicians say that these 
on March 25, in the cause “ Adams v. Adams,” Mr. | degradation. In his rage, too, there are no lofty | operas are really very fine; and if they are not, it 
C. Roupell appeared upon & a bagel el a of Pa ond bs GaP = ° ” second = | would be a curious experiment. May I hope that 
. "7 ac “ ‘ ‘4 uu . 2 . ay . . 
question of interest arising — it — whether | ac - a ; = - stedly oe ~. — in ; on = both Mr. Gye and Mr. Lumley will take this into 
= , 2 ¢ g 2) . . . * oe 
the infant children of W illiam | dams — give up roe ble ch eer: rth, grovening, ago bet ’€ | their managerial consideration, and see whether 
their interest in certain copyrights under these cir- | ignoble character of the man requires. Nor is he less something in that way cannot be done? 





















| It cannot be denied that this is an admirable pro- 
| gramme, and if I could only see // Barbiere added as 
a pendant to Le Nozze I should be quite happy. 
Another idea—why not revive one of Handel’s operas 
—Rinaldo, Sosarme, or Rodelinda ; in fact, any of them? 
The direction of the public taste is now quite Han- 





cumstances :—Mr. William Adams was the author of | happy in the brighter parts of old Grandet’s charac- | The personnel of Mr. Gye’s company is capital:— 
several well-known religious works. He made a | ter (1 beg pardon, Daddy Hardacre’s, I should say), | Ladies : Mesdames Grisi, Rosa Devries and Tagliafico: 
will, and left also three informal testamentary instru- | namely, his love for his daughter. So thoroughly | yy}Jes. Marai Didiée Posse (a dilate jam Lis 
ments or memoranda, by the first of which he desired | has the miser’s gold entered into every corner of his | bon), and Victorie Balfe (a débutante unen dhe stage); 
that any editions of ‘The Warnings of the Holy | soul, that there is something base in even this. You | and last, and greatest of all. Madame Bosio:— 
Week ” should go to the fund for building a school | shrink, for instance, with a feeling of detestation | Gentlemen : Signors Mario, Soldi, Neri Baraldi 
and church at Bonchurch; by the second that the | when he whines out about “ ye’er pure ould feyther,” | Gardoni, Ronconi, Graziani. Lablache Polentni 
profits arising from his works called “The Shadow of | and you know that he means to wheedle the girl out Zelger, Tagliafico and Herr Formes. There is a hint, 
the Cross” and “The Distant Hills” should go to | of her mother's fortune. Yet even the animals love | too of Signor Tamberlik “on his arrival ans 
found colonial bishoprics, and that the “ Fall of | their young, and Daddy Hardacre’s one redeeming | Berlin.” For the ballet he promises Miles Cerito and 
Croesus” and “The Old Man’s Home” should go to | point is certainly the affection which he bearsto his. I | Plunkett, cum multis aliis. Surely a goodly list 

the fund for additional curates in England ; and by | could dwell long upon every feature of this wonderful | fr, Lumley’s list is not less temptine. Amone the 
the third the profits of a work called “The King’s | impersonation ; but what need? Every one who can | operas named may be perceived such favourite Sa 
Messenger” for the education of the sons of the clergy. | will go and see it, and it is a thing more to be felt | as La Favorita, 1 Puritani, Il Trovatore, and Don 
One third of the property of these copyrights became | than talked about. | Giovanni. Mlle. Piccolomini is re-engaged, and is to 
eventually the property of the widow of John Adams, The other characters deserve a word of praise. The | appear this time in a more vared repertoire. Madame 
brother of William Adams, and the other two-thirds | acting of Miss Hughes (a recent acquisition) in the | A)boni and Signor Belletti ‘are ie secured, and the 
of his (John’s) infant children. ‘The widow was will- | part of the daughter is simply admirable. She is at | jist is made up of no less than seven débutants and 
ing that her one-third should be devoted to the pur- | once graceful and admirable; her presence is pleasing, | débutantes —to wit, Mlles. Spezia, Ortolani, and 
poses expressed in the testamentary memoranda, and | her action quiet and self-possessed, and her voice | Ramos, and Signori Giuglini, Bottardi, Corsi, and 
it was wished that the children’s share should be | vibrates with the sentiment of her part. Mr. Wigan | Vjaletti—all apparently of Italian celebrity. In the 
applied in the same manner. The Vice-Chancellor | is to be congratulated for the acquisition of this | pallet (ever Mr. Lumley’s trump card) figure the 
said that he must regret that he could not accede | young lady. Mr. G. Cooke, as a shrewd country names of Miles. Boschetti, Katrine, and Rosati ‘@ith 
to the latter part of what was asked. It would be, | attorney, and Mr. Leslie, as his not very shrewd | seven débutantes of merit. - . Jacours. 
in fact, giving away the children’s shares. The | nephew, left (as the saying is) nothing to be desired ; | iis 
copyrights must be sold; one-third paid to - pr and if _ eg V — by not - very See es 

and the other two-thirds must be carried to the | not much could be objected to in him. Since that T = 

account of the children. young gentleman’s encounter with the provincial | CORRESPONDENCE. 

press he has degenerated sadly into rumbustiousness, 
and seems prone to outrage the modesty of nature. THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &e. | This is a pity, because he is a good-looking gentleman TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 











| 
enough, and in parts not requiring any very high Str,—I notice in your last number some quotations 
quality of art has hitherto managed to be tolerable. | from Mr. Fitzpatrick’s pamphlet on the authorship of 

Otymprc.— Daddy Hardacre: a drama adapted | At present he is fast approaching that limit which | the Waverley novels, on which, the rather as I am 
from the French, by Mr. Palgrave Simpson. | separates the sublime from—something else. | at present engaged in editing an edition of Scott's 

Lyceum.—Hamlet: Mr. Dillon. : | A Life's Trial, by Mr. Bayle Bernard, has not | poetical works, you must permit me a word or two. 

Haymarket.—A Life's Trial: a drama, in four | been eminently successful, and, as it will be probably | In this age there has been often exhibited a spirit of 
acts, by Mr. Bayle Bernard. withdrawn as soon as Mr. Buckstone can make ar- | incredulity in reference to the paternity of works of 

Tue Orera.—Prospects for the season. rangements for supplanting it, the less said about it | genins, which I think does it little credit, since it 
THERE must be few of our readers who are unac- | perhaps the better. The disciples of the classic school | springs generally, I fear, from a little-minded desire 
quainted with that magnificent novel, ‘‘ Eugénie | may gather a triumph out the failure of a piece which | to detract from the merit of eminent authors. Thus 
Grandet,” unquestionably one of the finest works of | has certainly set all the unities at defiance. Imagine | again and again has the honour of writing the lines 
diction in the world. Whatever may be the opinion | a plot whose action extends over ten years! Miss | on the burial of Sir John Moore been denied to 
of the sterner sort of critics as to the morality, or | Reynolds plays the principal part —of whom, perhaps, | Charles Wolfe, their real author. Thus it was long 
rather the want of it in some of the other works of | the less said the better; but that piece cannot be said | rumoured that not Mary Brunton, but her worthy 
the same author, the severest prnde can find nothing | to be badly cast which numbers among its supporters | lord—honest, heavy-browed, sleepy-headed Dr. Brun- 
to summon a blush in that perfect picture of human | such artists as Mr. Buckstone and Mr. Compton. It | ton—was the author of “ Self-Control.” Thus a wise- 
wature, that touching contrast between the basest | is fortunate for Mr. Bernard that he has areputation | acre has lately claimed “The Merry Wives of 
passion in its basest form, as exhibited in the father, | which can afford one failure. | Windsor,” “ The Comedy of Errors,” and the other 
and the feminine purity, the filial duty, and the high Shaksperians have been attracted during the past | writings of Shakspere, for Lord Bacon; and why not 
moral excellence of the daughter. I repeat it, that | week to the Lyceum to judge Mr. Dillon’s interpreta- | as well ‘ Timberham,” “ All for Love,” “ Sebastian,” 
“‘Eugénie Grandet” ranks among works of fiction | tion of Hamlet. <A great critic, a man of very pro- | and Dryden’s other plays, for Lord Russell or Alger- 
beside “ The Antiquary ” and“ Tom Jones.” And it | found and extended views, once said that, although | non Sydney? And thus the “‘ Waverley Novels” 
is right to mention this, because, although it might | he had seen many persons dressed for the part of | have been ascribed sometimes to a man who had gone 
de quite unnecessary for MM. Bayard and Dupont | Hamlet, he had never seen any one act it; and his | mad, and amused himself in his lucid intervals in 
to confess that they had taken their ‘‘ La Fille d'un | experience included Kemble and the elder Kean. | writing “ Old Mortality” and “ Ivanhoe”—sometimes 
Avare” from that admirable novel (what need for an | Whether any artist will ever rise to the level of Shak- to a person who had been forced to flee Edinburgh 











Englishman to confess the source of his inspiration if | spere’s ideal is more than can be said; and I do not | for suspicions of an unnatural crime, and who did 
he were'to dramatise “‘ Waverley”)? yet in England it | imagine that even Mr. Dillon would cause the great | penance by inditing the pure pages of ‘‘ The Heart of 
may be otherwise; and as the Olympic play-bill only | critic (were he yet alive) to reverse his judgment. The , Midlothian,” and “* The Talisman”—and sometimes, 
gives credit to the French dramatists for the plot and | general opinion, however, seems to be that his con- | as now, to’'Thomas Scott, and, save the mark! Thomas 
substance of the piece, I think it right that both | ception of the part is vigorous, original, and far be- | Scott's wife: so that the “ Waverley Novels” are pro- 
Should be referred to him that is no more—to him | yond mediocrity; and that is much to say in these | perly the composition of Sir Walter Scott, Thomas 
whom I reverence as one of the greatest humorists days. | Scott, Esq., Mrs. Thomas Scott, and Co. 

and most learned analysts of human nature that the | Both Mr.Gye and Mr. Lumley have put forward Now it is admitted that Sir Walter did urge his 
world ever saw—to him whose “ Comédie Humaine” | their programmes for the coming season, and, judging | brother, of whose talents he had a high, probably 
18 a panorama of the civilised nineteenth century—to | by the promises, London will be well amused. It | an exaggerated opinion, to write a novel to be 
him who is in these days too often pillaged without | was the intention of the former to have taken Drury | “cobbled up by him.” But in the first place this 
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was after Waverley ‘itll = in a letter in | 
which Scott indirectly, but decidedly avows himself | 
the author of that novel; so that the pretty story | 


about Thomas and his wife taking “ Waverley” 
out to Canada, and finishing it there, must be | 


dismissed as a mere fiction. In the second place, | 


the novel Scott wished his brother to write was | 
to be on “the incidents and scenery you may | 
see” in Canada, namely, where, so far as we 


remember, the scene of “ Guy Mannering ” is not laid, 
And in the third place, we have no evidence that | 
Thomas ever took his brother’s hint, farther than 
perhaps by scrawling down anecdotes, sketches of 
Canadian scenery, &c., and sending them home to 
amuse Sir Walter. Thomas is understood te have 
been an indolent bon vivant; and, although we find 
Sir Walter asking him at the commencement of the 
Quarterly Review to contribute to it, we are yet to 
learn that he ever wrote a line in that periodical. 

The inequality in ‘* Waverley,” to which reference is 
made, is easily accounted for by the fact that years 
elapsed between the composition of the first six chap- 
ters and the remaining part; and what critic with a 
particle of discernment would think the imitative 
tameness of the first part, or the rapid « pat gv of the 
haracteristic of the author of “The Lay 





second, more c 
of the Last Minstrel 

As to “Guy Mannering,” it is considered by many 
the most Scottlike of all Scott’s fictions, and in 
its free-and-easy style seems exactly what you 


might expect from 4 great mind improvising at the 

utmost speed rather than a cobbling up of apother’s | 
composition. Lockhart traces the idea and some of | 
the materials of this novel to Joseph Train, the Gallo- 
way supervisor; but why, if Thomas Scott had 
finger in the pie, did he not give him the honour of | 
being the “ lion’s provider” instead of Train? As to 
the scenery, it is notorious that Scott seldom painted 
nature exactly frem individual spots. He practised 


| Cooper's New Zealand Settler's Guide, tep. 8vo. 2s. Ed. cl. sw. 


a sence —_ 





ques @’Auvergne,” * Recherches sur les terrains voleani- 
ques des environs de Naples,” and of a work of extraordi- 
nary merit, **The Principles of Mineralogy, Theoretical 
and Practical,” 

Kemse, John Mitchel, the well-known Anglo-Saxon scholar, 
at Dublin, on Thursday (March 26). the result of inflam- 
mation of the chest. Mr. Kemble was the son of the late 
Charles Kemble—of stage celebrity—and graduated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge 

Piayratr, William Henry, in Seotland, on the 19th inst., one 
of the most distinguished of the northern architects, 
Among the proofs of his genius and art are the new build- 
ings of the University, the hall of the Royal College of | 
Surgeons, the monuments of Dugald Stewart and Playfair, | 
on the Calton Hill, and manv other architectural orna- 
ments of the “modern Athens.” Mr. Playfair was born 
in 1789, in London, where his father, a brother of Professor | 
Playfair, was then residing. 

WossowonLocaskl, M., in Moscow, an historian and naturalist | 
of some note. He was 85 years of age. | 
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the art of composition, and he certainly knew enough | 


of the g 
a tolerably 


eneral outlines of Scottish sea scenery to draw | 
vraisemblable picture of the coast of | 
Galloway. Indeed, the coast between Burntisland and 
Aberdour, over against Edinburgh, is, in a)l but the | 
eave and Ellangowan Castle, a facsimile of that des- 
cribed in “* Guy Mannering;” and Ellangowan Castle | 
is drawn, as Scotthimselfsays, not from Barholm tower, 
but from Caerlaverock Castle near Dumfries, which 
is not in Galloway, and which the novelist must have 
seen. As to the rapidity of the production of the first 
two volumes of “ Guy Mannering,” we see no such 
mighty marvel. He wrote them in the country 
during a Christmas (and it is curious that the whole 
scene of that novel is laid im winter), when he was at 
perfect leisure. The volumes, like those of all his earlier 
tales, are sinaller than his after ones, and he did not 
copy them himself. I know several literary men— 
myself for one—who have written as much matter in 
a fortnight as all ‘Guy Mannering,” and yet have 
not been employed more than five or six hours a day at 
their desk. Let our readers see what Basil Hall says 
on this subject in his journal, inserted in Scott’s life, 
It is notorious that Scott wrote best currente calamo. 
As to the names of the 
Waverley Novels, it is a miserable cock-and-bull ab- 
surdity. Sir Walter knew himself one Dalgetty, a half- 
pay officer at Portobello, in his earlier days. The 
name ** Duroch” oceurs in ‘‘ Waverley,” which Sir 


| 
| 





| 
/ 
Canadian meas appearing in the | 


Walter cla 1ims as his own composition in a letter to 


Thomas. ‘Gow ” was the historic name of Hal of the 
Wynd; and it and “ Peebles” and ‘ Dods” all ap- 
peared in novels written posterior to the death of 
Thomas Scott ! 

That Sir Walter’s later novels, from the date of | 
“The Monastery,” are inferior as a whole to his | 
earlier, is conceded; but let it be remembered that 
Scott in 1817-18-19 received shocks to consti- 
tution from which he never fully recovered, and that, 
among his earlier novels were ‘* Old Mortality ” and | 
“The Heart of Midlothian,” neither of which is 
claimed for Thomas, but both 


his 


of which are confes- 
sedly masterpieces—and of the latter of which W. S 
Landor latelv and truly remarked that, ‘‘ had Scott 
written nothing else, it would have stamped him the 
most illustrious writer of the age.” As to Scott's 
early prose being a failure, it is simply not true. The 
notes to the “* Border Minstrelsy” and to his first 

ems bave heen as popular as his poetry; and 
Pr fessor Wilson, when ‘* Waverley” appeared, re- 
author by the resemblance of the sty] 


cognised its 


| insurer should be to satisfy himself that the office in which he 


| plate, 


This is the most perfect and convenient Range of the day.- 

| Manufactured by CHARLES 8. LOWNDES, Emscote 
Foundry, Leamington, and supplied by RieHarp and Joun 
Siack, Furnishing Ironmongers, Strand, London, where 

e may be seen in operation. Lists of Prices gratis or 





» the Minstrelsy notes. 

I earnestly trust that such nibblings as those of 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, and of an anonym 
Eclectic very now and then repeats the 
stupid calumny about Greenfield being the author of 
the Waverley Novels, will soon cease and determine, 
ind that Scott’s laurels be permitted henceforth to rest 
mdisturbed on his lofty head—a head deserving to 
> them as much from the grandeur of its wearer's 
simplicity, and humanity, as of his genius. 

I am, Sir, vours, &c., 
GEORGE GILFILLAN. 
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les tertiaires et volcani- 
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In all insurance transactions the first consideration to an 


effe ts his insurance possesses unquestionable means for ful- 
filling the engagement entered into by his policy. The Bank 
of London and National Provincial Insurance Association, in 
addition toits large income, affords the protection and secu- 
rity of a capital of one million sterling, and a proprietary 
body of uowards of one thousand responsible and influential 
persons, thereby offering ample security to all having trans- 


actions with it. 


Kite HE N y RANG E S—The LE AMING- 
TON PRIZE KITCHENER combines a large hot- 
with roasting and baking oven, and good boiler ; effects 

at saving in fuel, and a certain cure for smoky chimnies. 














post-free. 


F.PWARDS'S SMOKE 
4 KITCHEN RANGES.—This 


- CONSUMING 


now brought to 








perfection, was the only one that received a First-class Medal | 
tt the Paris Exhibition of 1855. It has large roasting ovens, 
a spacious hot plate, and insures a saving of 40 per cent. in | 
lever ranges on the ordinary construction. To be seen in | 
daily operation at F. EDWARDS, SON, and Co.’s Showrooms, | 
42, Poland-street, Oxford-street Illustrated Prospectuses | 
with testimonials sent on application. Manufacturers of Dr. 
Arnott’s Smoke-Consuming Fire Grate. 
WE GREAT TOBACCO CONTRO. |t 


VERSY.—Dr. SEXTON will LECTURE on this im- 
ic daily, at 3 and half-pé as de 7p.m., at Dr. KAHN’S 
M 4, Coventry- street, vester-square. The Mu- 





which now stands wholly unrivalled in the world, and 
ritv and completeness of whose contents have already 
aequ ired for it an European reputation, and obtained the warm 
ulation of the press in this and other countries, is open 
daily, for gentlemen only, from 10 to 10. A new lecture is de- 
livered by Dr. Katy at half-past 8 p.m. precisely. Admission 
1s. Descriptive catalogues of the Museum, containing lectures 








| poisonously. ‘ 
| which it is possible to procure genuine from ordinary shops. 


| goods of the Company at wholesale price 
| tional value that will attach to the shares from this regulation 





as delivered by Dr. Kany, gratis to the visitors. 





L ONDON U NADULTERATED FOOD 
COMPANY (LIMITED), 
For the cages, Manufaeture and Supply of Food, 
Drinks, and Drugs, in a Pure State. 
Capital, 100,0002., in 5009 Shares of 20l. each, with power to 
increase. 
Deposit, 5/. per Share. 

The Liability Limited to the amount of e: ach Share. 

Incorporated under the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act of 1856, 
with Limited Liability. 
TRUSTEES. 
General Sir John Forster Fitzgerald, K.C.B., M.P. 
Henry Morris, Esq., late Madras Civil Service. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. Lord Thomas Pelham Clinton, 10, 
square, Chairman. 
The Hon. F. 1. F. Berkeley, M.P. for Bristol, Victoria-square. 
Pimlico, Deputy-chairman. 
Tohn Cropp, Esq., Oaklands, Clapham. 
c harles Heneage, Esq., 3, Cadogan-place, Belgrave-souare- 
Samnel J. Noble, Esq., Soho, and 8, Moreton-street, Pimlico. 
Capt. William Peel, 24, Beaumont-street, ’ortland-place. 
CHIEF ANALYST, 

Dr. Letheby, Professor of Medical Jurisprude nee, London 
Hospital, and Officer of Health for the City of London. 
Souicrrors—Messrs. Harbin and Smith, 12, Clement’s-inn. 
BAaNKERS—The Bank of London, Thre adneedie-stre et. 
GENERAL MAN AGER —William Cribb, Esq. 

Offices- . Buecklersbury, London, 

The Adulteration of our Food has beeome so dangerous and 
universal a practice, that the Legislature have deemed it ne- 





Cleveland- 











cessary to inquire searchingly into the social evil by means of 


a Committee of the House of Commons, which has found it to 
be no fanciful chimera, but a dangerous fact, that nearly all 
the necessaries of life are fearfully adulterated. 

The Times newspaper has made the most strenuous efforts 
to arouse the attention of the public to a sense of the dangers 
they incur from the present system, and the importance of an 





| effectual remedy being found. In one of its leading articles 
the evil is thus graphically depicted: — , 3 
“We pay not only with our money but our lives. For the 





| worst of it is, that the articles we purchase are not merely di- 


luted—they are adulterated — positively — abominably — 
There is searcely a single article of daily use 

“ We ask for Bread, and we receive a Stone— 

* For Coffee, and we receive Chicory— 

“For Chieory, and we receive Burnt Carrots, and Powder vi 
Dried Horses’ Liver— 

“For Oil of Almonds, and we receive Prussic Acid. 

‘* What are we to do when our meat and drink are poisoned?" 

And again— 

‘* Surely any one of respectability sufficient to gain credence 
for his assertion would make a fortune were he to set his face 


| strenuously against all impostare, and determine to sell only 


genuine articles, even at a slightly enhanced price.’ 

There is no exaggeration in saying that numbers of invalids. 
delicate women, and tender children, have fallen victims to 
adulterations of food, drink, and drugs. Paralysis has also 
| been clearly traced to this cause, and the universal diffusion of 
| indigestion owes its origin very largely to the effect of th 
dangerous adulterations of our food. 

To remedy this great social evil, the London Adulterated 
Food Company is established. 

Each article vended will be manufactured or prepared cn- 
tirely by the Company, and foreign productions will be 
imported direct; it will therefore derive the profits of both 
manufacturer and dealer, at the same time that it ensures 
perfect freedom from adulteration, 

A wholesale and export trade of unequalled magnitude may 


| already be considered as guaranteed. 


Shareholders will have the privilege of purchasing thei: 
The great addi- 
is obvious. 

Amongst the questions put to one of the witnesses by the 
Committee of the House of Commons were the follow- 


} ing:— 


Q. Is it your opinion that adulteration is very prevalent ? 

A. I find adulteration to be exceedingly prevalent; it may 
be stated, generally, that it prevails in nearly all articles which 
it wa pay to adulterate. 

Is it your opinion that the adulterations of the various 
pe 7. to which you have referred have a very important in- 
fluence on the public health ? 

A. No doubt, I think, can posssibly be entertained on the 
subject—in the list are some of the most virulent poisons. 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the “ London Unadulterated Food Com- 
pany " (Limited), 25, Bueklersbury, London. 

Gentlemen,—I request that you will allot me Shares 
of 201. each, in the above-named Company, and I undertake to 
accept the same, or such less number as you may aliot me; to 
pay for the same, and to sign the articles of association of the 
company, when required, and TI inelose [have paid into the 
bankers of the Company] (alter as the case may be) a 
deposit of £ 

Dated this day of 1857. 
Name in full 
Profession or busine 
Residence. 

Each application must be accompanied by a remittance of, 
or a banker's receipt for, 1. per share. Should the full numbe: 
of shares applied for not be allotted, a proportionate part of thie 
amount will be immediately returned, or applied to the pay- 
ment of the remaining 4/. per share upon the number allotted. 









RACTS FRO! TY ARTICLES OF THE DAILy Press. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE CI ART Dd P 


“The prospectus has been issued of the ‘ London Unadul 
terated Food Company,’ with a capital of 100,0002., in 20/. 
shares. It is respeetably constituted, and the object is t 


manufacture and sell some of the articles of food which aré 
most exposed to deleterious admixture, in a form that ‘will 
gnarantee their genuiness. Dr. Letheby is to be the cliiet 
analyst, and the names of the various dealers authorised to sell 
the Company's goods will be advertised in the local papers 
throughout the country.”"—7imes, February 27, 1857. 

“The establishment of such a company is a natural neces- 
sity, as well as a moral boon, and it is eonsequently one that 
should be encouraged in every possible manner by the public. 
or by that portion at least which values its health and ex- 
istence. It is by no means surprising, therefore, to find that 
gentlemen of high station have consented to ally their names 
and influence to the promotion of the Paecebemted Food 
Company ;’ and there can be scarcely a doubt that, if tl. 
objects laid down in the prospectus are energetically p arEN 1 
and the reputation of the © ompany established for the sup) | 
of eltagent in the highest state of purity, that it will answ: 
well as a commercial enterprise, and fully justify the expect 
tions of the promoters."—Morning Post: Yebruary 28, 1857. 

“The company have secured the services of that emine 
man, Dr, Letheby, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence at th 
London Hospital, and Officer of Health for the City of Lor 
as chief ana'yst. This fact is a proof that if seience ca 
beneficially directed towards the detection of deleterious ¢ 
pounds in the substances on which we exist, it will be calle 
into request."—Morning Herald. February 28, 1857 

“Tt has a respectable direction, and Dr. Letheby is the 
analyst. The company will hold themselves pledged to t 
purity of every artiele sold by them, and are determined (hut 
not merely the purity but the general condition of the g 
shall be all that the most efficient supervision and imvrev: 
machinery can make them. After careful calculation, : 

allowing for every contingency, it is antici ated that the 
profits will realise at least 5 per cent. per anmun. 
Chronicle, February 28, 1857. 
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per dozen quarts, by taking six dozen; if a less quan- 








aL ACK’S NICKEL ‘SIL V ER is the hardest 






































and most perfect white metal ever invented, and in use 
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LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


in the Royal Laundry. 
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‘The Ladies are respectfully in- 























































vd, tity, 4s. per dozen; PALE SHERRY, from 26s. upwards; | retains its silver-like appearance. Made into every artic! efor | formed that this Starch is exclusively used in the Koyal 
PORT, from 42s. upwards.—W. WHITAKER, Wine Mer- | the Table, as Spoons, Forks, Candlesticks, Cruet Frames, Tea | Laundry ; and her Majesty’s Laundress says that, although 
to ehant, 24, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane, London. Pots, &c., at one-twelfth the price of Silver. she has tried wheaten rice, and other powder starches, she has 
- — ; - _—— Fiddle Strong Thread King’s | found none of them equal to the Glenfield, which is the finest 
i TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. Pat Fiddle. Pat. Pat. stare h she ever used.—WOTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow 
ENMAN’S SOUTH AFRICAN PORT per doz, perdoz. perdoz. perdoz, | aud London. 
56 ees 7 > rs, & 15s. { QKs. a, | i Sueh ombilsbed esies ls Gee noel ee tae 
6, 4 DENMAN’S SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY. — tio 4 . _ , a a a abe. Just published, price 1s. (by post, free, for 14 ‘st: imps). 
: “ Having tasted these wines, we say to those who like wine Tea Spoons...... 5s. & 6s. 8. .. Ls. 12s | yk BILITY ond N E RVOUSNESS : . 
; possessing richness without poreerne ss, dryness without SLACK’S NIC KE L E L ECTRO-PLATED (BY ELKING complete Essay on the Secret Cause of these distressing 
q acidity, and body without brandy, by all means give them a TON AND CO.'S PATENT PROCESS) Disorders; showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
. ‘ trial.” —Vide Bell's Weekly Messenger, January 17, 1857. is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel; a combination of two | Scope in detecting, by scientilic examination, the causes 
id- q Bottles included. Packages allowed for when returned. metals posse ssing such valuable properties renders it in appear oy yea ay eae aa a “ song a pF a ve 
¢ ivere ; q , ai ay Termini i ance l wea ial Sterling Silver. dicate its pres ice, a 1d re Ineans to be adopted for its cure, 
re. Fi Ratt free to any of the Railway Termini in London. ice ANG Wear equa adie Parte ~ Thread K By SAMUEL LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford-square, London. 
arms cash. . ™ ~ eyes wt { : oster-row : we . 
ry Se Bottle for twenty-ieer ees gad 3d £8. : r _SH ERWOOD and Co., Paternoster-row ; and from the Author, 
i AY | 700 € — ; Table Forks...... 110 0 20 06 216 0 4 » may be consulted at his residence from 11 o’c.ock till 2, 
, % ain hea ae = ain a remittance, Cheques to | jessert ditto .. 1 0 0 110 0 20 0 > 60 and from 6 til 
0. ke » crossed ‘* Bank of London. Table Spoons... 110 0 .. 2 0 0 218 0 16 0 ‘ yormp 
\ J. L. DENMAN, Wine and § t Importer, 65, Fenchurch- | Dess« rt ditt a SX See ST 2 0 9 7 ¢ A G OOD F AMIL 4 ME DIC LN » ¢ HEST, 
{ street, London. Country house entrance first door on the | Tea Spoons ...... 012 0 018 0 l 6 ll 6 with a prudent use, has saved many a lite; and yet we 
‘ left, up Railway-place. SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY AND FUR wIsHiNa think the idea might be ¢ good eoupous a uced toa mor 
- ~ — Ik ONMONGE iy Sy we find that the den oF prep 
GOLERA SHERRY. — Vintage 1834, | has been celebrated for nearly fifty years for quality and | ANTIBULLO’ ind we find that the desired end may 
h guaranteed, 54s. per dozen. ‘ cheapness or ; cnc ocean hout se hanted bottles with pm le mysterious 
+} im ‘ lver 7 : . nN . 2 ry al } 
a QUEEN ISABELLA’S FAVOURITE WINE, as used at As the limits of an advertisement will not allow seta thers might be used, but Cockle’s Pills, as tested by many 
anid q the ROYAL TABLE OF SPAIN Mat, poeretean rs are re enemas to send for their ¢ oI we sm ands of persons, and found to answer their purpose so 
- ¥ . A > . ‘. 200 Drawings, a es of every requisite in Electro Pi | i s set down as the 3 serve 
of _ P ee ae - - ys Wine are full bod , fine | Table Cut ry, cient ai Jets hee , f= caw he-tead well, may be set dow the best.—Observer 
} avour and great richness, and is the ST SHERRY ever ratis. or free by pos lers abe sent carr { ‘ INP P De te »A TONER 
mt imported, and eminently suited to the palate of those who ' pi . eatin spe tc ys yp ee oe eee ‘ } OHN G( SNELL and Co.’s PATENT 
7 enjoy and appreciate a first-class wine. RICHARD and JOHN mer K, 338, Strand, opposite | e PRICHOSARON, the only perfect Hairbrush (Letters 
> Soinerset-house " > 50 ile . > Ee 
J. L. DENMAN, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch- — - Fatent scented Daw 9) Sat, Wh lem eek Semees te 
street, London. Counting-house entrance, first door on the DR. DE JONGH’S sated e ar ys ah Per repent y = fo 
i of rat 7 oe on “ - at by old DY ali Perfumers anc ruggists 
left, Gp Railway lace. : ; . : LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER Or and Wh Exportaiion by the Patentees, JOHN 
“ This wine possesses immense b ly, combined with a full | Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over evé GOSNEI Manu facturing Perfumers and Krush 
and rich nutty flavour, and a dryness mellowed by its age, other variety. secured the entire confidence | Manufi Thy kings'-court, Lombard-street 
constituting at once the finest sherry we ever tasted: a e versal | -ence of the most eminent medical | Lond 
say to connoisseurs of really an wan e heen and judge for your- as the most speedy and effectual remedy for ry N 
selves.""—Vide Morning Herald, Feb. 19, 1857. raTrT 1m . : . a y G’S ( ) ) 
NONSI MPTION, BRONCHITIS, A poate tht PALE wri ve Ad a 
B LOOM vic Ll Te Yr mm . DOr P nae et 4 anh 4 pericetiy p early tast l 
ESSEY’S MARKING IN K, the blackest aaania, Tainan r, a . L NEURAL 7 A Dl ‘- | free from adulteration of any kind, having been analysed, re- 
4 and the best ever made, has now withstood the test of | Tae crite ww. of the bh le A, RICKI rs, ported on, and recommended by Professors Taylor and Thom 
or ot 20 vears’ experience in every quarter of the globe. Pod k ASLAN _ re AL DEBILITY, and all | son, of Guy's and St. Thomas's Hospitals, who, in the words 
Unlike other Marking Inks, it becomes an intensely black | "©" pacha vdieo eng ; | of the late Dr. Pereira, say, that “the finest Oil is that most 
colour when washed, which endures as long as the fabric itself, Its leading distinctive characteristics are: | devoid of colowr, odour, and flavour,” characters this will be 
di?" without, in the slightest, injuring or corroding it. This ac- | CoMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES; | found to possess in ahigh degree. Half-pints, 1s. 6d. ; pints 
knowledged superiority has procured for the Proprietor of it | INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH; | 38. 6d.; qu ATTS, 45. Gd. 5, and five-piut Bottles, 103. 6d., imperiat 
mce numerous dishonourable competitors, who have endeavoured | ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE; | Measure.—79, St. Paul’s-charchyard, London. 
face to foist their own inferior articles on the Public, even in some | RaPlD CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY ‘ 1 FUNC. 
only instances assuming the name and imitating the label of the — KE LTING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
: genuine. The Public are 1 ares cautioned to observe the | OPINION OF A. B. GRANY IL LE, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., A good Speech or an effective Song cannot be given i 
lids. fac-simile of the name (J. Lessey) engraved ou the top of | Author of “The Spas of Germany, 1e SP as of England,” | the Vocal Orga 5S are not in 1 condition, tree fro 
is to each box. ‘On Sudden Death,” &c., ¢ | hoarseness or i m. Toremedy the latter and to produce 
also Sold wholesale by J. LESSEY, 97, High-street, Marylebone, “Dr. Granville has used Dr. De Jonen’s L ight-Brown Cod | melodious enunciation, every public character, whether of the 
m of London, and retail bv all respec table Stationers and Medicine | Liver Oil extensively in his practice, and has found it not only | Bar, the Senate, or the Pulpit, should have at hand Keating's 
the Vendors in Great Britain and the Colonies. efficacious, but uniform in its qualities. He believes it to be | Cough Lozenges, which are patronised by a majority of th 
i re preferable in many respects to Oils sold without the guarantce | Imperial Parliament, the Beneh, and ke ading members of the 
ated ERALDIC ENGRAVIN .1G.—Book Plate | of such an authority as De Joven. Dr. GRANVILLE Has | Operatic Corps. For Affeetions of the = or C = st, and 
with Arms. 7s. : Crest on Seal or Ring. 6s. 6d. : « lie FOUND THAT THIS PARTICULAR KIND PRODUCES THE DESIRED | for Winter Cough they ire untailing. 1d sold im 
ho ; 5s. Best London ial Lever rem with crest die, fo on AUC, | EFFECT IN A SHORTER TIME THAN OTHERS, AND THAT IT DOES NoT | Boxes, 1s. 13d., and Tins, 2s. 9d. each, by Thoda: AS KE A’ PING 
l be os. best London-mace Lever f rear, : “me, Tor StaMp- | cause THE NAUSEA AND INDIGESTION TOO OFTEN CONSEQUENT | Chemist, &e., 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. Retail by 
ing note-paper, 18s. Sent free for stamps. Documentary and > : | - 
both official seals best “workmanship only Six heraldic eng a rg | ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PALE NEWFOUNDLAND Ota, | all Druggists. 
ures rag syst * Xi bers od. Mr. T CuLLEToN. Heraldi vr ak The Oil being moreover much more palatable, Dr. Granville’s IPTURE 
fo the, Queen hy” special ce? a ve ae A patients have themselves expressed a preference for Dr. De | HITE’ — MOC MALIN. LEVE R TR 2UISS 
av é 2raidic soh’s ‘ ’ = ; 
may Office, 2, Long Acre (one door from St. Martin’s-lane.) Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oi. \ cS WN J Wh ALL ai un v 
thei 1d bai it join ‘ LP is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen t 
+ mp ‘ na Bi) . OULY in IMPERIAI aif-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. be most effective invention in the curative treatment 
addi- ; j HIT Ee and SOF I : HANDS all through capsulec da id labelled with Dr. De Jonenu’s stamp | HE Lolly \. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
ation the Winter—The LONDON SOAP and CANDLE cnature, WITHOC f WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by most | effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage be.ng worn round the 
COMPANY, 76, New Bond-street, have prepared a new | respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. } body, while the requisite resisting powder is supplied by the 
y the WINTER SKIN SOAP. which by its continned use will pro- | ll , Wholesale and Retail Depot, we | MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so 
llow- duce the softest of hands and whitest of skin, even in the ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, Strand, London (W.C.), | much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
coldest weather and hardest water. It is agreeably perfumed DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, | be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
t? . ca beautifully soft in use. Sold in bars ls. per pound. Sole By whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts of the | the Truss (which cannot fail te fit) forwarded by post, « nh ne 
ict depot. The best and cheapest house in London for Wax, Metropolis. | circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
hich Sperm, Composite, and every kind of Candles, Soap, Oil, &e. 5 Tang . . ry | Sent to the Manufaeturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, Lond 
Priced lists on applic ation. OLLOWAY’S PILLS—In eases of lie Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and Sls. Gd. Pos 
rious sa - Aa ag _ Doloureux these pills are a certain cure.—Mr. Benjamin age, ls. Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6 
ti RIZE MED. AL OF THE PARIS | Simmonds, of Upper Arley, near Bewdley, informs Professor Posage , 1s. 8d. Lee 
sadiie EXHIBITION, awarded to W. H. CHILD for his H ylloway that for five years he had been a perfect martyr to | , Post- office a be made payable to JOHN WHIT! 
superior BRUSHES, Manufacturer of the Patent. Friction | Tic Doloureux, and during that time he had sought relief in | Post-office, Piccadilly 
Hair Brushes for stimulating the Skin of the Hea vreby | every direction from the most eminent men in the neighbour- | NT AQTIO S. KNEE Tal 
pm na = the Growth of the aatand pretentaer \touees hood, but in vain, and had expended several pounds in other | JH LAS ri STOCKING KNI C A PS 
Com- Likewise a I description of Toilet Brushes in Ivo Tortoise. Ways without obtaining relief; about a month since he was | &c.—The material ot whic h these are nude i 1- 
shell. Ind'a Rubber, and all kinds of Fancy Woods. Many. | duced to try Holloway's Pills, and by these alone he is per- mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly ELA ie 
hares factory Wholesale ' 1. Provideres-1ow Finebare pe Ee 7 fectly cured.—Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the | COMPRESSIBLE, and the best livention for giving efiieie 
ike to Sale Sneth Galery. Crvetal Palace, Apap An y ; sal world; at Professor Holloway’s establishments, 244, Strand, | and permanent support in all cases of WEAKNESS ai 
e; to ertinmera ee, pee aa ak ee am, and al) London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, | SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRALNS 
of the I ra a sic Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Maita | &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is 
o the , ware aral ram 1 Ta | drawn on like ar > ordinary stocking. Price trum 73. 6d. to lés 
be) a W. BENSON’S WATCH, CLOCK, and PURE AND CHOICE TEA. | « ach; postage, 6 
@Fe CHRONOMETER MANUFACTORY, 33 and 34, Lud- } JOHN W fit te, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Londen 





gate-hill, London. tablished 1749.—J. W. BENSON, Manu- 
facturer of GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every descrip- 












tion, construction, and pattern, invites attention to his magni- 
ficent and unnrecedented display of watches, which is admitted 
to be the largest and best selected stock in London. It con- 
sists of Chronometer, Duplex, Patent, Detached Lever, Hori- 
zontal, and Vertical Movements, Jewelled, &c., with ne 
latest improvements. mounted in superb! y-finis h ad e 





turned and engraved Gold and Silver ( 





























































¢ ases, . = 
ved upon many of the cases are by eminent artists, and 
“88 ean only be obtained at this manufactory. If the important 
radu! juisites, suneriority of 1, combined with accuracy of 
n 201 performance, elegance. durability an ot reasonableness of price, 
is t are wished for, the nding ? ‘chaser should visit this 
h are manufactory, ow send the ILLU ari ATED PAMPHLET, 
t will published by J. W. 3EN SON (and sent post free on applica- 
» chiet cation), whie ‘ contains sketches, prices, and di ms as to 
to sell what watch to buy, where to buy it, and how to use vit Seve- 
pay ral hundred letters have been received from persons who have 
. bought watches at this rufact ry, bearing testimony to the 
nebes- eorrect performances of the same 
e that OPINIONS OF THI 
public, From the Morning Post, Oct. 30, ibits exquisite 
vd ex- artistic feeli in ornamentation, an f mech anis m 
d that in str rnetur From the Morning Chron Oct. 30 Px- 
maiwes nee of design and perfectior From the 
| Foo Pe rning Advertiser. Nov. 1,—“ which Mr. 
if tl enson has obtained for the qualities f hism: ure stands 
ren second to none. From the Morning Hera . ‘The 
sum | high standing of Mr. Benson as a London manut rmust 
nsw secure for him alarge amount of publi tr Fro 
cpect the Glohe, Nov. 3.—All that can be desired, in fini iste, and 
B57 design.” 
mine GOLD WATCHES, Hor lled, & 
att ace _— time-k ers. l >] 
ond each. Gold Lever Watch finisher 
c movements, 6l. 6s., Sl. 83., 164 
1s « to 40 enineas, 
> call SILVER WATCHES 1, 
&c., exact tine-kee i h. 
1€ ! Lever Watches, he elled movements, 
to t s., 40. 10s., 52. 10s., 71. 10s., 8. 108., 101. 20 guineas. 
id A Two Years’ Warranty given with every Ww atch, and sent 
carriage paid, to Se stland, Ireland, Wales, or any part of the 
kingdom, unon receipt of post-office or bankers’ order, made 
’ payable to J. W. Benson, 33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, pi 
for wiletchants, Shippers, and Watch Clubs supplied. Old 





Watches taken in exchange. 








Sold only in packets and tins of all sizes, each bearing the sig- 
natures of the Importers, 
YE EMPRESS of 


sisting of various sorts of really fine 


without which none is e 


CHINA’S 


tea, 


cenull 
TEA, con- 


well-matured, 






















and so judiciousiy blended, that great flavour and strength 
are most happily combined. Each packet bears chemical and 
other certificates thé Mt it is GENUINE and UNADULTE 
RATED TEA. MOO! ind CO., Little Towe +t, London. 
Sold by the ful tea-deale Sharpe acechurch- 
street; Gowlland, Stockwell: Child, Norwo Bundle, 
Streatham; Sinkins, Sydenham; Busby, Peckham; Steele 
| and Co., Richmons Mayle, Twickenham; Taylor, St Lines ; 
Harmsworth, Su m-hill; Brook, Blackheath-hil ad- 
bury and Sons, Brentford, Ealing, and Hanwel lb. sé . 
sent free to any part of London or suburbs, if 4s. in stamps ar 
sent to Meore and ¢ Agents wanted (tea-dealers only) 
where none are appointed. 
YHE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
IN\ ALI DS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT 
f iking Superior Barley Water in Fifteen 
t only obtained the patronage of her Majesty 





ry al Family, but has become of general use to ev¢ ry 


















> community, and is acknowledged to stand un- 

en ne itly pure, nutritious, and light food for 

fants and Invalids; much approved for iking a delicious 

Custard Puddir and excellent for thickening Broths or 
Soups. 

ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS for more than 
thirty vears have been held stant and increasing public 
estimation as the purest of the oat, and as the best and 

valuable preparation for making a pu ind delicate 
which f i ht and nutritious suppe rthe aged, 
opular reciy wr colds and influenza, is of general use in 
k chamt l t tent Barley, is 

n excellent foo r Ii 
Prepared 01 " , BELLVILLE, 
nd ( Pur 1 treet, Hol 

ndon, 
rie tobinson's Lae j 
le si that the public shall at all tit ne 

these preparat = = & Peer aueet y's fresl n, 
respectfully forin the public that every packet is now com- 
pletely enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, over which is the 


and well-known 
ld by 

Town and 
| Canisters, at 





usu paper wrapper. 
all re spectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in 
C ountry in Packets of 6d. and is.; and Family 
2s , ard 10s, each. 
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S8eX, 


nience 
tured with trusses. 
with instructions for nse, on receipt of 
order, 
street, g 
patent will be proceeded against, and restrained by injunct 
of the Lord High Chancellor. 


KK 


from the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING has 
ractised by MARIE COUPELLE 
ler startling 
from anything hitherto attempted. 
“know themselves,” 
must send 
age, inclosing thirteen postage-stainps, 
Oxford-street, 


j 


rested, 


the press. 

of any 
| applicable, effecting a cure 
and will be hailed as a boon by all who have been t 


or 


YO 


Castle-street, 


PUPTURES 
WITHOUT 
KEMEDY is protected by three patents, 
and Vienna; 
now made known as a public 
In ¢€ very case of single or double rupture, 


and 


age, 


stamps. 
olborn, 


W 


deli 


, bY 


T 





EFFECTUALLY CURED 


A TRUSS.—DR. BARKER'S celebrated 


ot England, France 
from its great success in private practice is 
duty through the medium ot 


ln ell 
however bad or long standing It is equal) 
in a few days, without inconve 


nes 





Sent post-free to any part of the world 
108. 6d. by post-oft 
M.D., 10, Broek 
of this triy 





CHARLES BARKER, 
London.—Any infringement 





HYSELF.--The secret art of 
discovering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS 
long bee 


with astonishing success 
neations are both full and detailed, differi 

All persons wishing t 
or any friend in whom they are i 
a specimen of the ir writing, stating sex a 
to Miss Coupelle, 
London, and they will receive 





| a few days a minute detail of the mental and moral qualities 

| talents tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the writer, with many 
other things hitherto unsuspected.—“I am pleased with t! 
accurate description you have given of myeelf."—Miss Jones 


DD‘ 


») YOU 
WHISKERS, 


CRINUTRIAR, 
Moustach 
baldness, 


strengthen weak hair, and eflé 
If used in 


stages. 


life. 


Sold 


los, 


from 


by all ¢ 


&ec., 


WANT LUXURIANT HAIR. 





&c.?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE’s 
which is guaranteed to produce Whisk 

in a tew weeks, and restore the | 
whatever cause, prevent its fallit 





tually check greyness in al 
it will avert baldness ir 
, or will be sent, px 


the m 
hemists 


rsery 


, price 2s not -fre 


on receipt of twenty-four postage-stamps, by Mise Coup 


69, 


( 


have ordered its use 
cess :" 
never heard : A comp aint of it 


astle 


Dr. 


street, 


Walsh 


is quite restored 


nese, 
Moustache is perfeet:’ 


ness a 


its 


nd | 


effects 


tas dark 


Oxford-street, London.—Testimonials 
in hundreds of cases with uniform s 
‘I have sold it for eleven years, and | I 





Mr. Sanger Chemist. “My bh 
James, Esq After nine years’ | 
are miraculous W. Mahon, Esq 
C. Dillon, Esq.—*\t stopped the 
ened my hair:"’ Miss Hewitt 
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“ I 
Free by 
London: 


TOO;” and OTHE R P OE MS. 
BEELZEBUB. Cheap Edition. 
post on receipt of the 
KEMBLE a 


amount in postage stamps. 
nd Son, 407, Oxford-street ; and all 
Booksellers. 


TRHE CLERICAL SHEET ALMANAC, 
for 1857, is now ready, price 8d., or post free for 8 penny 

stamps. I tifully printed, and is prepared especially 

for the us -hmen, 

29, Essex-street, Strand. 


Improved edition, 8%. 6d. 
Dp TIONARY of "p RACTIC AL 
CEIPTS. By G. FRANCIS, F.L.S. ; 
valuable Receipts and Processes in the 
factures, Domestic Economy, Medicine, &c. 
J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick-lane; and all Bookse 


Just published, in 1 vol. 4to. w ¥ arg: P lates, extra cloth 
is ond iett ered lls. 64 

SELECTION of Vv ASES, ST ATU ES , 
4 BUSTS, &c. from TERRA COT TAS. By J. M. 
BLASHFIELD, M.R. Inst. The en 
classical and picturesque forms of art, useful for the adorn- 
ment of the interior and exterior of palatial, rural, and other 
residences. 


Joun WEALF, 59, High Holborn. 


IEBOLD 
SIE GENESIS 


MOTH 
F.L.S8 





day is pu plished, 8vo. 
ON TRUE 

in the HONEY-BEE 

Translated from the 


price 5s. 
PAR 
and 
German by W. 8. 


“HENO- 
DAI 


‘A richer contribution to entomology and the hist 
reproduction in animals has not appeared for a long w 
Leader, March 14, 1857. 

Joux Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 10s. 6d, P AR TIL of the 
ANUAL of ELECTRICITY, comprising 

Magnetism, Electro-Dynamics, Dia-Magnetism, and 
the Electric Telegraph, Illustrated with numerous Woodcuts. 
Part L, price 16s., includes Frictional Electricity and Galvanism, 
heing the Fourth Edition of Lectures > Electricity. By 
HENRY M. NOAD, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., &c., Lecturer on 
Chemistry at St. George's Hospital. 

GrorRGE Kyient and Co., Foster-lane, London. 
METHOD OF CULTIVATING THE 
f SPEAKING VOICE, by which it may be greatly im- 
proved in tone, developed in compass, increased in power, 
modulated, and preserved. By CHARLES SMITH, Profes- 
sor of Elocution, Author of “ Hints on Elocution,” &c. By 
rder of any Rookseller, price 2s. 6d., or post-free from 
Author for thirty stamps. 

Address Mr. CnarLes Situ, Buckingham Chambers, 
‘ 11, Buckingham-street, Strand (W.C.) 
NEW EDITION OF MRS. HINXMAN’'S POEMS. 
Just published, in fen. 8vo. price 5s. 67. cloth. 
Vial . . , rur + 
POEMS. By EMMELINE HINXMAN. 
The Second Edition, revised. 
London: LonemaN, Brown, GREEN, LONGMANS, & ROBERTS. 


N 


tl 
he 


AUTHORISED E DITION. OF HE RMAN ME LVILLE'S > 
WORK. 
1 April 3 will be published, in 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 


r ‘ONFIDENCE-MAN: his Masque- 
By HERMAN MELVILLE, Author of “Typee,” 


v HE 
rade, 
*Omoo.’ 
‘henten: LONGMAN, Browx, GREEN, TONGMANS, «& Ror ERTS, 


Just published, in vol. post 8vo. price 8s. cloth, 


HE METAPHYSICIANS: being a 


Memoir of ee Carvel, Brushmaker, written by Him- 
self; and of Harold Fremdling, Esq., written and now repnb- 
lished by Francis Drake, Esq. With Discussions and Reve- 
lations relating to Speculative Philosophy, Morals, and 
Progress. 

London : LONGM. AN, 


Brown, Green, Lonemans, & Ronerts. 


HUNT ON STAMMERING. 
Just published, Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. ; 


by post, 3s. 10d. 


TREATISE on the CUREof STAM ME R- | 


4 ING, &c. By JAMES HUNT, Ph. D., M.R.S.L., 


Xe. 


“Unquestionably the most — treatise ever given tothe | 


world on impediments in speech. It explains a beautiful and 
humane system,and in doing so indicates rapidly and succinctly 


the character, and, be it said, also the cruelty and inadequacy | 


of the various systems hitherto in vogue for the cure of impe- 
diments of speech. This volume is a really adi “oO le treatise, 
and no less admirable biography.""—Sun, Dec. 6, 1856. 
In the press, by the same author, a new ee k, 
the * PHILOSOPHY of SPEECH.’ 
London: LONGMAN and Co. By post from the Author's re- 
sidence, 8. New Burlingt« mn-street (W. 7 


ABLES 


entitled 


Just published, pric e@ 5s. 
DE GAY, ‘Traduites 
Senge pet le Chevalier DE CHATELAIN. 3me Edi- 
tion, avec un Portrait de l'auteur gravé sur bois par G. Dor- 
rington d’ o_ s le dessin d’A. Hervieu. Suiviesde BEAUTES 
DE LA POESIE ANGLAISE, contenant des potsies de Ad- 
dison ; Aird, Thom: as ; Ainsworth; A ftoun; Beautiful Poetry 
(l' Editeur de); Bennett; Berenger rowning, Mrs.; Byron, 
Lord; Burns, Robert ; Burns, Rey. 5. D.; Burrington; Camp- 
bell, Thomas; Cassells; Chatelain, Madame de; Dobell, Sid- 
ney; Ferrol (l’auteur de P’ aul); Hervey, T. K.; Hunt, Leigh; 
Irwin, Thomas; Jones, Ernest; Jones, Sir Wiliam Landon, 
Miss; Langford, J. A.; Longfe ag .: Lovelace; 
MM“ ‘arthy, D. F.; Mac Kesy, Mrs. Ms - Me llan, Rev. E. 
B.; Marston, Westli und ; M. Be 5 gan, Sophia; Mont- 
gomery, James A Kt, 3 . “Nevay, J.; Parnell, 
Thomas; Poe. Edgar: Potts, Mrs. Anns H.; Quillinan, Ed. ; 
Raleigh, Sir W.; Reade, J. E.; Reynolds, G. W. M.: Shakes- 
peare, W.; Southey, Robert, Swain, Charles: Tennyson, 
Alfred; Trench, Rev. C. R.; Tychborn, Chidick; Watts, 
Alaric; Westwood, Thomas; Wolfe; Wordsworth; Wray, 
Leopold; Young, Rev. Dr. Ex 7" &c., &e. ’ 

_ Tendon: WHITTAKER and Co., 13, Ave Maria- lane (E.C 


en vers 


Just published, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
TISITS to FIELDS of BATTLE 
ENGLAND, of the FIFTEENTH CENTURY; 
some miscellaneous Tracts and Papers, princi; 
Archeological Subjects. By RICHARD Brook 
F.S.A. 
The Work contains a descriptive account of the scenes of 
t of the memorable conflicts in the Wars of *k and 
, aster, comprising the celebrated Battles of Shre swsbury, 
slore Heath, Northampton, Wakefield, Mortimer’s Cross, 
Towton, Barnet, Tewkesbury, Bosworth, and Stoke, and 
genealogical and other partic ulars of the powerful, warlike, 
ind distinguished personages who were the principal actors 
in those stirring and eventful times; with Plans 
th e Fields of Battle; and an Appendix, containing the princi- 
sal Acts of Attainder relative to the Wars of the Roses, and 
Lists of the Noblemen, Knights, and other personages attainted | 
hy them, 
Joun Rvssett Suita, 36, Soho- square, London; 
MawDvsLey and Son, Castle-street, Liverpool. 
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with 
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and J. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, ls. 9d. | 


gravings exhibit Yue most | 


SILKWORM- | 
ULAS, | 


Social | 


of some of 





Now — in 1 vol. with numerous Illustrations by 
. Marks, 10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


SONGS of the CAVALIERS and) 


ROUNDHEADS, JACOBITE BALLADS, &c. By G. W. 


THORNBURY, Author of * Art and Nature at Home and | 


Abroad,” 
“Mr. 


&e. 


years. The poems show great power, 
} mand of language, and profound thought and feeling. But 
| more than all, they display imagination, the power of repro- 

ducing, in all their vividness, images of the past. 

Thornbury’s pictures have all the accuracy of the archeo- 
| logist, but they glow with all the fire of poetry."—Zzpress. 


Also, now ready, Second Edition, with additions, in 1 vol., 


with Illustrations, !0s. 6d. bound, 
| PEN and PENCIL PICTURES. 


y THOMAS apa. 


a wish to welc 
| Hood the se 
| father’s son.” 


ome it. By his poetry and his prose, Thomas 
cond distinctly announces himself to be his 
—Atheneum. 


In 2 vols., with As rtraits, by Heath, 21s. bonnd, 


QUEEN of SPAIN, and the COURT of “PHILIP I. 
nce, Italy, and Spain. By Miss FREER, Author of 
| The Life of Marguerite d’Angouléme,” &e. 
| HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, Great ” ar] borough-street. 


THE NEW NOVELS” 


‘THE ROSE OF ASHURST. By 
the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” “Two Old Men's 
Tales,” &c. 3 vols. 


MARGUERITE’S LEGACY. By 


Mrs. T. F. STEWARD. 3 vols. 


the Author of ** Margaret Maitland,” &c. 3 vols. 

From the Atheneum.—* The author writes with her usual 
fine capacity for the picturesque, her preference for simpli- 
city, and her invariable good sense, good feeling, and good 
taste. No part of the narrative is uninteresting.” 


Author of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” 3 vols. 

“ A novel of a kind sure to be popular.”—Zit, Gaz. 

‘**Married for love’ is full of lively sketches as ‘Cousin 
Geoffrey,’ and the story is of a more exciting and moving 
nature.” —Globe. 


THE SECOND WIFE. 3 vols. 


***The Second Wife’ is a novel which deserves to succeed, 

and we think it will sueceed."—John Bull. 
‘A most interesting novel. The incidents are highly 

| exciting, and the style is graceful and cloquent.”—Sunday 

Ti mes, 

“This story possesses many features of interest. The chief 
character is an admirable impersonation.""—Sun, 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 

COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





| Thornbury has given us a set of ballads far superior | 
| to the great majority of those which have appeared for many | 
considerable com- | 


Mr. | 


| post 8vo. with Portraits of Carrel and Fox. 


“Few will have seen this book announced without having 


| dation of a sound Scriptural Education in Childhood. 


from Numerous Unpublished Sources in the Archives of | 


THE DAYS OF MY LIFE. By| 


‘MARRIED FOR LOVE. By the) 


THE LATE SIGNOR CRIVELLI.— 
Shortly before the decease of this distinguished musician 
and master, he had prepared for publication a new edition of 
his well-known ART of SINGING, enlarged and newly- 
arranged in the form of a Grammatical System of Rules for the 
Cultivation of the Voic 2, which may be now had of Messrs. 
Cramer and Co., 199, Regent-street; and at the principal 
Musicsellers. 
BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR APRIL. 
‘TQ on » ae an Ll 
ARREL’S HISTORY of the COUNTER- 
REVOLUTION in ENGLAND, for the re-establishment 
of Popery under CHARLES II. and JAMES IL—FOX'S (Rt. 
Hon. C. J.) HISTORY of JAMES IT.—And LORD LONS- 
DALE'S MEMOIR of the Reign of JAMES IL One vol. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Henny G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden. 
Child's 
1s. paper 


Just published, a Compines to Corner’s ** Every 
England,’’ and * ary Child's — of Rome,” 
covers, 1s. 6 i. cl th, “iettered, entitled 


VERY CHILD’S SCRIPTURE 


4 HISTORY. By Epwarp Farr, Esq., author of several 
pop ular school-books. 1s. paper covers, 1s. 6d. cloth, lettered. 
This work has been published with a view of laying the foun- 
Ques- 
tions for explanation are appended to the end of each chapter. 
DE AN and Son, 11, Ludg: ate- hill. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. € UMMING. 
Now ready, in fep. cloth, price 7s. 
ONSOLATIONS; or, Leaves from the 
Tree of Life. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., 
S.E. 





eful Serutiny—Perfect Peace—The Way 
of Peace ~The Sure Refi re—Strong Consolation—N either For- 
gotten nor Forsaken—Christ Appearing for us—Life’s Brief 
Day—The Troubled Heart—Paternal Presence—The Opening 
of a Year-—The Covenant Ordered and Sure—A People and 
their God—There is no Difference—The Unpardonable Sin— 
The Atoning Blood—My Living Redeemer—Nunc Dimittis. 
Artuvur HALL, Virrvg, and Co., 25, Patern »ster-row. 
Just st published, be -autifully printed in demy &vo. from Picatype 
900 pages, illustrated with nearly 500 Wood Engravings, 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 21s. : or post-free, 22s. 2d. 


. 

A TREATISE ON FIRE AND THIEF 
4 PROOF DEPOSITORIES and LOCKS and KEYS. 
By GEORGE PRICE, Patentee and Manufacturer. 

‘London: Sorpxry, MARSHALL, and Co, Stationers Hall- 
court ; E. and F. N. Spon, Bucklersbury; and may be had also 
from the Author, Cleveland Safe-works, Wolverhampton ; 
181, Fleet-street, London; and 2, Corporation-street, Man- 
chester. 








In2 vels, § 8vo. with two P ortraits, bound in cloth, price 30s, 
NHE LIFE and WORKS of GOETHE: 


with Sketches of his Age and his Cotemnanies from 

Published and Unpublished Sources. By G. H. LEV 

‘A work which, beyond question, surpasses every mare hich 
even Germany has produced during the last five-and-twenty 
years . . For the first time the Life of our Poet is repre- 
sented in its fulness, with genial conception and loving enthu- 
siasm; his noble personality from every side depicted with 
clearness and truth. Goethe's life has almost alw: ays in Ger- 
many been handled either by learned professors or constructive 
philosophers. In Lewes, ‘on the contrary, we see a man 
who, to profound and ¢ omprehensive culture, adds that other 
culture which a rich and varied inward and outward life alone 
can bestow, and which brings him into congenial relationship 
with a poet like Goethe, so as to enable him to place before us 
a true and lifelike picture of Goethe’s personality. It is a 
work which will secure Lewes an enduring name, not only in 
the literature of his nation, but also in that which Goethe called 
‘the world’s literature.’"’—Cologne Gazette, Feb. 11, 1807. 

London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 








CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
CHEAP EDITION. 
This day, in crown 8vo., price 6s. 
OLIVER CROMWELL'S 
LETTERS AND SPEECHES. 


Vol. IL. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. Being the New Volume of the 
Cheap Reissue. 


By 


Already published, 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


A HISTORY. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S 
LETTERS AND SPEECHES. 


Vol. I. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LEVER’S WORKS 
CHEAP EDITION. 
In April, in crown 8vo. price 4s. 


JACK HINTON. 
By CHARLES LEVER. With Fight Illustrations by H. K. 
BROWNE, 





Already published, 


CHARLES O'MALLEY. 


2 vols. crown 8vo., with Sixteen Illustrations, price 8s, 





HARRY LORRIQUER. 


Crown 8vo., with Eight Illustrations, price 4s. 


NE Ww SERIAL 


BY THE BROTHERS MAYHEW. 


This day, 8vo. swd. price 1s. No. II. of 


PAVED WITH GOLD. 


OR THE 
ROMANCE AND REALITY OF THE LONDON STREETS. 
An Unfashionable Novel. 
By the BROTHERS MAYHEW. With Illustrations by Patz, 
To be completed in Thirteen Monthly Numbers. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly, London. 











Just publishe d, the Seventh Edition of 


OX’S LAW and PRACTICE of 
REGISTRATION and ELECTIONS, comprising the 
Registration of Electors Act, incorporating the Reform Act 
and the Recent Statutes, all the Decisions of the Court or 
Common Pleas, upon Appeals to the presert time, with In- 
structions for the Managementot Elections in Counties, Cities, 
and Boroughs, and for the Management of Registration, and 
Instructions to Returning Officers, with Precedents of Books, 
Forms, &c., and the Law of Election Committees. by 
EDWARD W. COX, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Recorder of 
oo and Helston. Price 12s. cloth; 14s. half-bound; 15s. 

bound. 

Law Tres Office, 29, Essex-street. 


REGISTRATION AND ELECTION 
LY FORMS, 


Published at the Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, 
Strand. 





| BOOKS AND FOR = ai OMMITTEES AND AGENTS 
OF 


‘ANDIDATES. 
1. Canyas Books, auie bound (counties and boroughs). 
2. Committee Register Books (counties and boroughs), large 
size for Central Committee, smaller for District Com- 
mittees. 
feturn of Day’s Canvas by District Committee (counties 
and boroughs), in quires. 
. Inspector's Poll Books (counties and boroughs). 
5. District Committee's Polls Return Books (counties and 
boroughs). 
Central Committee's Polls Return Books (counties and 
boroughs). 
. Check-Clerks’ Books (counties and boroughs). 
. List of Out-Voters (counties and boroughs) ; in quires. 
. Notice to Returning Officer of Appointment of Agent to 
prevent personation ; in quires. 
2. Demand of Bribery Oath; in quires. 
FOR RETURNING OFFICERS. 
. Poll Books (counties and boroughs). 
. Poll Clerks’ Oath (for counties) ; in quires. 


Instruction to Poll Clerks; in quires. 
Questions and Oath of Identity (with Memorandum for 
Poll Clerk and Returning Officer) ; in quires, 
18 Bribery Oath (with like Memorandum) ; in quires. 
19. Returning Officers’ Oath, on parchment. 
20. Return of Members in a city or borough on parchment. 
21. Return of Members in a county on parchment. 
N.B. The above Books and Forms are copyright. 

xa The name of the county, city, or borough will be printed 
in the Forms without additional charge, if not less than a 
week's notice be given. 

*,* Orders should state as nearly as possible the Number 0 
E lee tors in the place for which the above Books and Forms are 
required, that the size of the Books may be proportioned ac- 
cordingly; and they should be sent at the earliest period, to 
prevent disappointment in the su ply, which will be un- 
avoidable if great quantities be required at the latest moment. 
ee 
LONDON: Printed by JOHN CROCKFORD, of 16, Onkley-square, Hamp- 

stead-road, in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 13, 

Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the parish of St. Giles, Bloomsbury, 

and published by the said JOHN CROCKFORD,at 29, Essex-street. Strand, 

ia the City of Westminster (W.C.), on Wedmesday, April 1, 1857. 


i 
1 
| 15. Poll Clerks’ Oath (for cities and boroughs) ; in quires. 
16. 
17. 
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